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To My Wife, 
WILLIE TURNER, 


whose passion for culture, beauty of character, 

sympathy with students, comradeship in the 

pursuit of truth, and radiant Christian faith 

brighten all my ways, this volume of sermons, 

preached to those whom we both love, is affec- 
tionately dedicated. 


INTRODUCTION 


Rare books are written by rare men. This book 
and its author qualify among the choicest. Pastor 
Dawson lives and preaches in a college atmos- 
phere with which he is most familiar. When a 
student he followed the guidance of his teachers. 
He has had the ability to remain a student 
throughout his ministerial life, notwithstanding 
the constant pressure of busy pastorates. 

When he came to be the successor of the great 
preachers who had preceded him, there were 
those who feared that he was too young and in- 
experienced to hold audiences filled with highly 
critical persons. This was thought particularly 
true because of the attendance of so many uni- 
versity students, men and women. 

The responsibility became a challenge. His 
native wit and wisdom were spurred to constant 
use. His books became his companions in the 
secret places; his people were attached to him 
by ever-growing love ties; the citizens, in the 
offices, in the market places, on the streets were 
mindful of his stable character. Everybody loves 
him. No man can accomplish what is here sug- 
gested unless he work in harmony with the will 
and purpose of God. 
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Vili INTRODUCTION 


Dr. Dawson’s sermons are not didactic, nor cold, 
nor insipid. They are constructive, easily under- 
standable. They develop faith in God and his 
works, in spiritual and material things. They 
are particularly helpful to college men and women 
who are often sneeringly-critical of anybody who 
seeks to teach them. Such students will some- 
times close the windows of their souls to the gospel 
message. Dr. Dawson is especially happy in his 
ability to let his light shine to the highest advan- 
tage over those whose minds are set against the 
truth. 

Readers of this introduction will see that I am 
strongly for the author of ‘‘The Light That 
Grows.’’ He was for years my student. He has 
been for seven years my pastor. The brilliance 
of his mind, the nobility of his character, his love 
of the beautiful in nature and art, and his un- 
shakable constancy to our Heavenly Father bind 
him and his work to me and to all who know him. 

I hope every college student in all the land will 
own and read this book of sermons. 


S. P. Brooks. 


Baylor Unversity, 
Waco, Texas. 


PREFACE 


In these sermons may be discovered the efforts 
of a college pastor trying to lead growing minds 
into an ever-enlarging conception of the Christian 
life. He has not endeavored to formulate new 
statements of faith nor to tamper with the form 
of sound words. His concern has ever been rather 
to lead his hearers into the attitudes of mind and 
heart that would cause them to follow on to know 
the Lord and his ways with human souls. These 
efforts are in the main the humble fruitage of a 
devoted disciple of a beloved teacher who early 
passed to his reward, but not before he had sown 
beside many waters where many men were to reap 
his labors. 

There are included here, also, several sermons 
on temptations peculiar to college students. Many 
of these have been delivered in colleges and uni- 
versities and formal request in at least one in- 
stance was made by the faculty and student body 
that such discourses be published. It is fitting that 
temptation should be treated in connection with 
the apprehension of spiritual truth because noth- 
ing obscures the moral vision like sin. If the 
windows of the soul are stained and dirty there is 
corresponding obscuration of Christian truth. 

1x 


2 PREFACE 


When deception, prejudice, anger, selfishness and 
all such screens which come between a soul and 
the truth are removed there is a new perception. 
Why did holy men of old receive so much of that 
inspired truth which is denied to us? Was it not 
that they lived in better accord with God? The 
mystic power of spiritual discernment will come 
to all who follow in the way of God. 

If these discourses, received favorably by large 
audiences of college students when they were de- 
livered, shall aid any reader to a surer faith in 
Christian evangelical truth the author will be most 


happy. 
J. M. Dawson. 


Waco, Texas. 
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OUT OF THE DARKNESS OF DOUBT 
A Spiritual Autobiography 


Text: “If any man willeth to do his will he shall 
know of the teaching. . . .”—John 7:17. 


The reading of this text brings a flood of memo- 
ries to me. It came to me first in the hours of a 
great struggle in my soul. It was the pillar of 
cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night that 
led me out of the wilderness and bondage of doubt 
and spiritual despair. It was the oft-repeated text 
of a good and gifted teacher, Professor John S. 
Tanner, who was my Moses. I cannot think of 
either text or teacher without the deepest grati- 
tude, because by them I was led out of the mazes 
of doubt along paths of light. 

My religious doubt did not come to me until 
some years after my conversion. Indeed, it did 


not arrive until after I had yielded to a call to 
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preach and was in Baylor University preparing 
for the ministry. Fortunately for me I had a pro- 
nounced conversion and a very clear and distinct 
call to preach. Both conversion and call were the 
unmistakable work of God and these I never 
doubted. But no sooner did I begin the pursuit 
of knowledge within college walls than I found my 
way ambushed with doubts that leaped upon me 
from every side and all but devoured my faith. 


ir 


To begin at the first, I entered the University 
with doubt already permeating my soul. It was 
communicated to me by some pious friends who 
unconsciously did me a great wrong. They had 
gravely protested against my going to college at 
all, on the grounds that college studies would take 
the heart-power out of my preaching, cripple my 
faith in the Old Book and take away from my use- 
fulness as a preacher. Now, I had already devel- 
oped an unquenchable thirst for knowledge; I was 
an omnivorous reader, and I knew that I was not 
culturally equipped for my task. Happily, the 
counsel of other and wiser friends reinforced my 
own longings and convictions and I went away to 
college. But the ardent protestations of solicitous 
friends against my going to college raised grave 
questions in my mind. 

Was knowledge hurtful to religion? If so, what 
was the matter with religion? Would learning 
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wreck my faith in the Bible? If so, what was the 
matter with the Bible? Was a preacher to be 
stopped from the search of truth? If so, how 
could he ever feel sure about his faith? 

With these questions revolving in my mind, I 
was off te Baylor. After registering came the 
selection of studies. The warning of my pious 
friends back home sounded in my ears: ‘‘ Beware 
of courses that rob you of heart-power and cripple 
your faith in the Old Book.’’ Of course, most of 
the studies were prescribed, but were not some 
of them ‘‘poisonous’’? I was in a dreadful state 
of mind and entered upon my studies with much 
fear and yet with alluring interest. 

It was at this point that Professor Tanner 
helped me first. He proclaimed it on the house- 
tops that a Christian was to have no fear of the 
truth. ‘‘Put Christianity in the crucible, put it 
under the microscope, put it under the white light, 
test it out in the profoundest depths of human 
experience.’’ He declared Jesus wanted every 
man to know the doctrine, whether it be of God 
or not, whether it was so or not. I think often 
of some lines concerning a beloved teacher written 
by Dr. William Cleaver Wilkinson: 


“TI see him now, importunate, eager, bold 

To push for truth as most to push for gold, 

Young then, with youth’s fine scorn of consequence, 
He weighed no whither, so he knew his whence; 

Asked only, but asked hard: Is it a fact? 

That point well sure, determined then he nothing lacked, 
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Truth was from God, she could not lead astray; 
Fearlessly glad he walked in Truth’s highway.” 


Thus the gifted, consecrated teacher insisted 
that our first duty is to find out the facts and to 
accept them. He insisted next that the interpre- 
tation of the facts is equally important, but some- 
thing which results in wide differences. But we 
must learn how to interpret the facts for ourselves 
and that is the real achievement in right educa- 
tion. For example, every nation in the Old World 
has a tradition of a flood. Certain radical critics 
hold this points the conclusion that the flood story 
is a myth. But does this fact prove that conclu- 
sion? Possibly it proves rather precisely that the 
great historical event known as the flood left its 
impress on antiquity, but many of the nations 
were not equally gifted with the Hebrews in 
understanding God’s great providential dealings. 
Before hastening to accept the conclusions of radi- 
cal interpreters or to reject the orthodox inter- 
preters, we must learn the principles of true inter- 
pretation. 

That attitude was immensely reassuring to me. 
Professor Tanner was the greatest scholar in the 
university. He had the fullest and most accurate 
scholarship obtainable in America, and he had the 
finest intellect I have ever touched. If he had 
assumed any other attitude, my faith indeed had 
been wrecked. But there he stood fearless as to 
the Bible and eager to explore all the realms of 
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knowledge. He believed a Christian should know 
all of God’s truth it is possible to know. Of all 
men, the preacher should welcome truth from any 
source. 

When Professor Tanner came to Baylor as a 
student, preachers were not required to take as 
much for graduation as laymen. He scorned this 
arrangement and gained the respect of everybody 
by leading in all his studies. It was then cus- 
tomary to look upon preachers as a kind of weak- 
lings, goody-goodys without physical or mental 
vigour. He had a supreme contempt for this sort 
of thing. He said: ‘‘A young preacher ought to 
be kicked who will be content to stand elsewhere in 
his classes than at the head. Shame upon the in- 
dividuals and disgrace to the blessed cause if the 
young preacher can’t show himself as strong in 
intellect and ambitions as a student and in every 
sense as much a man as his classmates who con- 
template other life pursuits. He ought to count 
himself disgraced if he can’t show as good a record 
as anybody in mathematics, Greek, Latin, the 
sciences, philosophy, and make himself dreaded by 
competitors in all lines of intellectual labour.’’ 

Professor Tanner would point out the power of 
learning among the holy men of the Scriptures. 
The greatest man of the Old Testament was Moses. 
Inspired Scriptures, law and literature had their 
rise in him. He was learned in all the knowledge 
of the Egyptians. He spent eighty years in prepa~ 
ration to do forty years’ work. The greatest man 
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of the New Testament was Paul, the most highly 
educated man of his day. Graduated from the 
University of Tarsus, brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel, speaking Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, he 
was able to quote the pagan poets and read the 
heathen philosophers aswell as to relate the 
Hebrew Scriptures to Christianity. He wrote 
thirteen books of the New Testament; he inter- 
preted Christianity to the world and carried to 
the great centres of influence throughout the world 
the gospel of irresistible power. 

It was not surprising that when Professor 
Tanner was chosen a member of Baylor’s faculty 
he induced the school to make the same require- 
ments of preachers for graduation as for others. 
It will be seen at once that he had no sympathy 
with the notion which prevails: in some quarters 
that a Christian should not study science and 
philosophy, lest it should cripple his faith. He put 
that on the same plane with the notion that a 
preacher should never go to college at all because 
it might alter his faith. He believed that instead 
of a hot house protection from learning, the mod- 
ern Christian needed the fullest exposure to all 
truth. 

Writing to his brothers in the preachers’ society 
at Baylor, Professor Tanner used these strong 
words: ‘You know that I say it because I love you 
and love our Lord, and so I do not apologise for 
saying that if you are young and have common 
sense to learn and do not do just this thing you 
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are dishonouring your Savior either by your folly 
or your unpardonable laziness. The time has come 
when Christ’s cause needs some strong men. Just 
think of it, nearly one thousand ordained Baptist 
preachers in Texas absolutely idle. A standing 
reproach! -One earnest, consecrated man who has 
mastered the Baylor course and taken three years 
in the Seminary is worth more to Texas and to 
Christ than the whole of those idle preachers and 
two thousand more just like them. You may hold 
some successful meetings, get many compliments 
as to your preaching, receive inviting calls from 
churches, but count these as enemies when you 
think of allowing them to stop or cut short your 
education. What Texas needs pre-eminently is 
strong men, and unless we Texas boys prepare 
ourselves and supply the demand it will be sup- 
plied by men from elsewhere and our men will 
be justly set aside because they are incompetent. 
We need more men to go to the foreign fields, 
but not men half-prepared. Our ablest men are 
made to quake when brought to confront the learn- 
ing and power of a Chinese philosopher or a priest 
of India.”’ 

Professor Tanner was quick to detect the sham 
and fraud and hypocrisy of the man who declined 
to study certain subjects under cover of the ex- 
cuse that some things in them did not agree with 
Christianity. He well knew that ignorance was 
not the way to combat the things reputed not to 
be in harmony with the Bible. He knew, too, that 
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many of these anticipated conflicts were the mis- 
apprehensions of ignorance, sometimes as to what 
Christianity really is and sometimes as to what 
science and philosophy teach. He knew that some 
of it was the kind of pious delusion cherished by 
certain empty-headed students who insisted that 
all one called of God to preach had to do was to 
open his mouth and the Lord would fill it. Indeed, 
God would, as Sam Jones used to say, but he 
would fill it with air! He knew that some of it 
was due to a perfectly honest fear that precious 
faith would be upset, but that this precious faith 
often rested upon such insecure footing that the 
quicker it was upset the better foundation it would 
get. Pat, who was building his stone wall on 
swampy ground, was told that it might be upset. 
‘‘Maith, and if it does I’ll not*worry, because as 
the wall stands it is two feet tall and three feet 
wide, and if it is upset it will be a foot higher.” 
Dr. Tanner accepted the challenge of Christianity 
to test the doctrines by all of the tests of truth 
and he did not fear the outcome. The man who 
believes otherwise is not a strong believer; he is 
afraid of his faith and is easily thrown into a 
panic. No worse misfortune can come to him 
than to send him through college without an op- 
portunity to relate Christian teaching to all of 
God’s truth. To keep him from contact with truth, 
scientific and philosophic, is the attitude of Cathol- 
icism, which has been most prolific of infidels and 
atheists and doubters in all countries. 
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II 


Thus at the very threshold of my university 
course the great bogey of a Bible and a Christian- 
ity that would not stand the test of truth revealed 
by learning was taken away by the bold and 
capable and consecrated teacher. But, of course, 
my faith was not settled and the battle had only 
commenced. Soon after a thousand specific and 
definite doubts assailed me. One would smile if 
I told of some of these questions. But they were 
most serious to me, for they hurled me into the 
most excruciating experience of all my spiritual 
life. I was then entering upon a study of the 
Old Testament, with the teachings of history, 
geology, biology, and sociology just taking hold of 
my awakening mind. Apparently I was left the 
choice of staying by the Bible or throwing it away 
and accepting the results of modern knowledge. 
In this position I was profoundly reverent, I was 
unspeakably in earnest, yet I was bowed down with 
the sense of my helplessness to reconcile them. I 
have left school in the afternoons and wandered 
out into the Brazos bottoms and I have lain awake 
at night in the dark battling with doubt. Some- 
times I would say, ‘‘Why all this struggle? Of 
course, the Bible is true; these subjects are false; 
you ought emphatically to declare them false and 
be done with them.’’ But that soliloquy was never 
quite satisfactory to me, because I knew I was — 
simply assuming omniscience or else expressing 
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ignorant bigotry. It was Professor Tanner who 
saved me in this mental agony. 

In teaching the Old Testament he made it plain 
that the Bible is not a textbook on chemistry, 
geology, history, biology or sociology. It is a 
book of religion. It is a revelation of God and 
of redemption. This was an immense relief to 
me, for I had thought the Bible was a sort of 
encyclopedia of all knowledge and when I found 
out the real purpose of the Bible it was an illumi- 
nation to my troubled mind. Take, for example, 
the story of creation as unfolded by the Bible. I 
read somewhere this statement: ‘‘It is clear that 
wherever the alleged teachings of Genesis have 
come into conflict with the ascertained principles 
of science, the latter have triumphed all along the 
line. ; 

‘‘Hor instance, it was supposed at one time that 
to hold the sun to be the center of the solar system 
was incompatible with a belief in the teachings 
of Genesis. Does any one think so now? 

‘‘It was at one time believed on the supposed 
authority of Genesis that the sun and moon were 
created as celestial appendages to the earth and 
their only function was to rule the day and night 
as luminaries. Does any one hold that faith now 
or doubt that the earth is astronomically as much 
an appendage to the sun as the moon is to the 
earth? 

‘*Tt was at one time believed that the vast layers 
of geologic rocks were superimposed on one an- 
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other already stocked with fossils as a kind of 
‘stage property’ in six days of twenty-four hours 
each. Does any intelligent man, scientist or 
theologian, believe in such a monstrous theory 
now?’’ 

In the light of such a statement as that, is not 
the Genesis story of creation utterly discredited? 
‘**No,’’ said Professor Tanner promptly. ‘‘We 
must always distinguish between what people may 
have thought about the Bible and what the 
Bible is.’’ 

In the biblical account of creation we have cer- 
tain great facts brought to view, viz.: this universe 
is the result of the loving will of God the Creator; 
God appreciated it and saw that it was good; he 
blessed it; he made man bearing God’s image to 
be lord over it all. These epoch-making truths 
constitute the imperishable message of God. 
That they were uttered so long ago, in a world 
of polytheism and low morals, fills the mind with 
wonder and praise and proves that they are a 
divine revelation. Physical science cannot reveal 
to us these facts, but it can discover to us what 
God has created. It has slowly taught us many 
details of his creation, but our knowledge is still 
very crude. It will take millenniums of time to 
learn God’s world scientifically. 

In those days of my religious difficulties I 
sought Professor Tanner out for a private inter- 
view, during which I laid bare my perplexities. ‘ 
He said: ‘‘Do not be dismayed. Here is the situa- 
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tion. A man who has been living in a house that 
is too small determines to build a larger one. Be- 
fore he can build the larger house on the old site 
he has to tear down his old house. By and by ~ 
there comes a time when he hasn’t any house at all. 
He has the site, it is true,.and he has some of the 
materials, but he is without shelter because the 
materials have not been put together. Much of 
the old lumber is sound and will go into the new 
building, but as yet they have not been put to- 
gether. That is exactly your case. Your life and 
your knowledge are enlarging. The old house of 
faith which was built for you by others in child- 
hood days must give place to the new one. Much 
of the old house will go into the new one, but the 
old and the new will have to be fitted together.’’ 
That was to me a priceless parable and helps me 
still. 


I 


About this time I was troubled by theological 
statements. I could not understand them all and 
I doubted some of them. Professor Tanner often 
quoted my text. It meant, said he, that we are 
not dependent upon a technical knowledge of 
Christianity, but may have a practical, experi- 
mental knowledge of it, which is the essential 
thing. We do not settle our doubts by grappling 
with statements of theology alone. In order to 
use electricity and to get the benefits of it a man 
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does not have to be versed in watts and volts and 
amperes and all of the technical terms. In order 
to have nutrition from food you do not have to 
turn chemist and be able to analyse all its in- 
gredients. To enjoy the stars it is not necessary 
to be an astronomer. To have flowers you are not 
required to be a botanist. The sciences of elec- 
tricity, chemistry, astronomy and botany are im- 
portant, but appreciation of the fields covered by 
them is not limited to those who know the sciences. 
They are mainly after considerations. So with 
Christianity. If one were forced to learn the 
theological statement of all the facts of Christian- 
ity before he could be a settled Christian, he would 
be in a bad way. In the first place, there are more 
and wider divergences in theological statement 
than in scientific statement. But while these bat- 
tling theologians fight over creedal statements the 
pathway of the text is plain. Any man, whether 
learned in technical lore or not, can know of the 
doctrine, whether it is so or not, and that by 
bringing his will through humble, obedient sub- 
mission to God. Christianity is thoroughly demo- 
cratic, and is open to all men on the simplest 
terms. It was Professor Tanner’s highest en- 
deavor to bring all his pupils into this path of 
religious knowledge. Here he would press this 
favorite text, ‘‘If any man willeth to do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether I speak of 
God or myself.’’ 

It was because of this that he organized the 
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Workers’ Band, an organization that did more to 
make stalwart Christians than anything else in 
Baylor University. Once he asked me to lead the 
devotional meeting of the band. I asked him about 
the line of preparation for it. He said: ‘‘Go alone 
and try to bring yourself mto complete submission 
to God; let him speak to you and then come and 
lead us in prayer.’’ Out from these meetings went 
Christian students to do work in the city jails, 
on the streets, in lowly missions, in country 
churches, in every conceivable field where it was 
needed to bring people to do our Father’s will. 
Ah, those precious experiences! How they linger 
in memory and how grateful I am for what they 
brought to me! Many of those dear companions 
are on foreign fields to-day, in great city pulpits 
or among our mightiest laymen. That band made 
men of unshakable Christian faith. 


IV 


I once told Professor Tanner that my doubts 
rose like mountains before me. He said, ‘‘Go 
forward according to this text and they will sink 
into foothills one by one.’’ It was so. The Chris- 
tian life begins in a divine act. ‘‘Every conver- 
sion,’’ asserted Professor Tanner, ‘‘is a miracle, 
and regeneration is essentially a creative act.’’ 
But the subject of Christianity is progressively 
understood. The world did not have the Bible 
all at once. Its revelation came by degrees 
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through more than a thousand years, proceeding 
from the first grey streaks of morning in the 
Pentateuch until the blaze of the midday sun in 
Jesus and the New Testament. Paul did not get 
his revelation all at once. Scholars have pointed 
out the wonderful progress between his first, or 
primer epistles to the church at Thessalonica, and 
his last or prison epistles to the churches of 
Colosse and Ephesus. There is always first the 
blade, then the ear and then the full corn in the 
ear. There is first the seminal beginning, then 
the embryo, next the infant, now the child, next 
the youth and finally the man. No one of us has 
fully apprehended, though we may press on to 
apprehend. John Robinson, the spiritual guide of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, declared, ‘‘There is more 
light to break from the Old Book yet.’’ Indeed, 
the light of Christianity for every soul is a light 
that shineth more and more unto the Perfect Day. 


ip 
FORBIDDEN KNOWLEDGE 


Text: “It is not for you to know the times nor the 
seasons which the Father hath put within his own 
power.”—Acts 1:7. 


I 


There are some things the wisest of men do not 
know. Probably the last man to live on the earth 
who knew everything was Lord Bacon. John A. 
Broadus used to lament the fact that he could not 
read all the books in the world. It would take 
over three hundred years for a man to read all 
the titles and after reading more than ten thou- 
sand years he would only have started to read all 
the books that have been published. The accumu- 
lated stores of human knowledge are considerable 
and rapid is the advance of knowledge. The de- 
velopment of the sciences has pushed out the fron- 
tiers of all earthly knowledge. These sciences 
have given clues to new knowledge, furnished the 
facilities for acquiring it, and warranted great 
hopes for startling revelations yet to come. 

The discovery of wireless and its amazing ap- 
plications cause one to think that possibly we shall 


soon hear the music of the spheres, the wails of the 
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damned, the flap of angel wings, and the sym- 
phonies of heaven. 


II 


We do not know all that we could know. Lazi- 
ness and torpor have stagnated inquiry and para- 
lysed acquisitiveness. Poverty with its grind has 
held many in the bondage of ignorance. Conceit 
and false pride have acted as opiates to some. 
False notions of knowledge have prejudiced some 
who are pious. They have said: ‘‘Ignorance is 
the mother of devotion; faith and knowledge are 
irreconcilable.’’? One of this opinion is reputed to 
have declared that education is contrary to the 
Scripture, and actually interferes with the second 
coming of Christ, because an education will make 
one think and the Bible says, ‘‘In such an hour 
as ye think not the Son of Man cometh.’’ 

Of such an attitude Augustine long ago re- 
marked: ‘‘It very often happens that there is some 
question as to the earth or sky, or the other ele- 
ments of this world ... respecting which, one 
who is not a Christian has knowledge derived from 
most certain reasoning or observation, and it is 
very disgraceful and mischievous and of all things 
to be carefully avoided, that a Christian speaking 
of such matters as being according to the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, should be heard by an unbeliever 
talking such nonsense that the unbeliever, per- 
ceiving him to be as wide from the mark as Hast 
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from the West, can hardly restrain himself from 
laughing.”’ 

The knowledge forbidden by the Master is not 
the knowledge of the universe in which we live, 
nor of ourselves, nor of him, nor of his will. 

Man’s first commission is recorded in the open- 
ing chapters of the Bible, wherein he is com- 
manded to subdue the earth and have dominion 
over it. The execution of this commission is con- 
tingent on knowledge. The mastery of the earth, 
the sea and the sky is accomplished to the degree 
that knowledge has grown and no further. The 
final complete conquest waits on man’s knowledge. 
Moreover, man has a capacity to know, and this is 
a token that he ought. The capacity for music, for 
poetry, for painting, for oratory, for architecture, 
for any form of production obligates the possessor 
to make use of such God-given capacity. God is 
leading on and the reverent student who follows 
will cry out to his Maker, ‘‘I am thinking thy 
thoughts after thee!’’ 

Instead of faith and knowledge being mutually 
exclusive, they are close akin. ‘‘By faith we un- 
derstand,’’ says the writer of the book of Hebrews. 
No science is possible without faith and faith rests 
on the highest knowledge, a scientific plus a spir- 
itual knowledge. An erroneous view of nature 
does not contribute to soundness of faith. There- 
fore, we are obligated to study God’s handiwork 
in nature, untrammelled in our investigation and 
free to accept our findings. 
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As ministering servants of the Most High we 
need knowledge. Long ago Malachi insisted that 
the preacher is a priest of truth: ‘‘The lips of the 
priest guard knowledge, and men seek instruction 
from his mouth, for he is the messenger of the 
Lord of hosts.’’ His is a teaching ministry and 
religious truth is related inseparably with truth in 
other realms. The preacher who wins thoughtful 
men among both labouring and _ professional 
classes will be sympathetic instead of hostile 
toward all knowledge. 

No man in the ministry of to-day has had more 
ready acceptance among the masses than George 
W. Truett who is also unmatched in power to 
reach college audiences. At the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary celebration in his great church in Dallas 
when he was the recipient of greetings from emi- 
nent men among all the nations of the earth, Presi- 
dent Brooks of Baylor University told this story 
of his early preaching, which shows that Pastor 
Truett has ever been a revealing angel of the 
Lord of hosts, even as Malachi said the preacher 
should be—a mediator and messenger of the truth. 
Said the president of Dr. Truett’s Alma Mater in 
illustrating the mighty preacher’s championship 
of knowledge: 

‘<Tt was in 1890 that I met him first. The Bap- 
tists of Texas were in debt for the first two build- 
ings on the present Baylor University campus. 
The amount was staggering. The trustees were 
greatly discouraged. Brother Truett, a young 


7) 
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man, was elected financial secretary. I was a 
student at the time in the University, and saw 
him in action at the chapel and in his office writing 
hundreds of letters. Later, President Burleson, 
having sent me out canvassing for students, I met 
Brother Truett at many of our District Associa- 
tions. 

“In a Central Texas county, an Association met 
far in the country. Entertainment was largely of 
a primitive sort. The sessions were under an 
arbor. At night we slept on the benches. George 
was a good sport. His method of rest was like 
some social cure-alls, of a temporary sort. When 
he got tired on one side he merely turned over. 

‘“‘This young secretary was aglow with the fires 
of educational desire. His views were rational, 
but he expressed them as now; with remarkable 
emotion. At this association the introductory ser- 
mon was not very stimulating to one represent- 
ing higher education. The preacher’s text was 
‘Preach the Word.’ Said he: ‘My brothers, God’s 
orders are explicit. He does not deal with his 
servants like the state does. If a man wants to 
teach school he must pass an examination. If he 
wants to practice law or medicine he must go be- 
fore some examining board of learned dignitaries 
who quiz him on his fitness; but, my brothers, bless 
God, if a man wants to preach he don’t have to 
know nothing. The Book merely says, ‘‘Preach 
the Word.’’ ’ 

‘‘T observed at that meeting that George Truett 
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never thrust himself forward. It is yet a char- 
acteristic of him. He waited until he was called 
out. The first invitation was to preach. The mes- 
Sengers were in no mind to hear about books and 
colleges and debts. They wanted a sermon. They 
got it. I have never heard him even in the days 
of his triumphs when he did better. He spoke on 
the Christian’s Inheritance. 

‘“By the time he had finished an old gentleman 
suiting his action to his emotions, jumped from his 
seat, threw his arms around the preacher and 
kissed him smack on the cheek. By that time all 
were up shaking hands and shouting. The meet- 
ing was ours. He now had his chance to show the 
weakness and perils of ignorance, and to set forth 
the irresistible claims of Christian education, and 
he did it. 

‘‘Next day the young financial secretary was al- 
lowed to tell the story of Baylor’s debts. He had 
won their hearts. When his speech was ended men 
actually went up to the speaker’s stand and turned 
their pocketbooks upside down. The amounts 
were not large, but some gave their all.”’ 


Til 


In the search for knowledge it will be recog- 
nised that not all facts have the same value. Some 
knowledge is essential, some is only useful, some 
is needless, while some is positively harmful. The 
knowledge prohibited to our first parents was the 
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knowledge of the forbidden fruit. It was an ex- 
perimental knowledge of evil, of disobedience, 
which is punished with inevitable suffering and 
limitations on freedom. It is better not to know 
the taste of intoxicating liquor, the zest of 
gambling, the madness of. vice, the license of 
anarchy. 

There is, on the other hand, a knowledge which 
is as the pearl of great price, which it is better to 
part with all else beside in order to possess. It is 
called the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus, our Savior and Lord, whom to know is life 
eternal. It were better not to know the luxury of 
money, the might of authority, the honour of posi- 
tion, the comfort of friendship, the facts of science, 
the light of literature, the sweetness of love, than 
to miss the saving knowledge of him. Without 
that knowledge human life is a maze, the earth is 
a riddle, suffering is an unfathomable mystery, sin 
is a tragedy from which we may not escape, and 
all knowledge itself is a hideous mockery. He is 
the Truth. He interprets God, man and destiny. 
Without him darkness covers the face of the vast 
deeps and all is null and void. The best that 
agnosticism can make of the case is to say that 
life is an island between the cold and barren peaks 
of two eternities, or it is a loud cry and the only 
answer is an echo to that wailing ery. But to find 
Christ is to find Life, the Way and the Truth. 

We may not be able to comprehend Jesus Christ, 
but we can apprehend him. We cannot by any 
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philosophy account for him, yet we can come into 
spiritual relations with him. We can lay hold of 
him and he ean lay hold on us. And our knowl- 
edge of him grows from more to more. It is 
a progressive experience. We cannot exhaust 
Jesus, nor can we in this life fully attain unto 
complete knowledge of him. But as his disciples 
learn to know him better they experience an ever- 
deepening desire to know God in Christ ultimately 
in the beatific vision. 


IV 


But there are some things we do not need to 
know. They would be as useless to us as the junk 
was to the man who attended auction sales for 
years and bought up lamps, lead-pipe, chairs, 
omnibuses, and stored all in his barn against a 
time of need. There are some things in the Book 
of God we do not need to know any more than to 
know the number of leaves on the trees, the drops 
in the ocean or the sands on the seashore. Why 
should we know the colour of Jezebel’s eyes, or 
who Melchizedek was, or the identity of some of 
the apocalyptic symbols? 

We need not know what the morrow holds in 
store for us. Beyond a proper prudence and fore- 
east we need not know. The Bible does not en- 
courage sentimental imagination or speculation 
about the future. Jesus parted from his friends. 
with a note of caution about standing idly curious, 
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gazing into the voiceless heavens. There is much 
witnessing and work to do. These are both a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity. We must work the 
works of him that sent us while it is day. The 
times and seasons and eschatological dates we are 
not to know. They are in the Father’s hands. 
What a mercy it is that we do not know the future! 

It is unspeakable comfort that all this is in the 
keeping of our Heavenly Father’s power. Not 
left to blind force nor to fateful chance, but to our 
Father! There is no dynamic like the driving 
force of a triumphant faith, there is no quietness 
and confidence that can give strength like that 
which comes from the conviction that the events 
of the future are within the Father’s power. A 
student in one of our American universities some 
years ago read that poem of gloomy, stoical 
atheism by W. E. Henly, whose head was ‘‘bloody 
but unbowed,’’ who cried out of the night that 
covered him about his unconquerable soul. She 
forthwith reconstructed the lines with this song 
of a Christian: 


“Out of the light that covers me, 
Bright as the sun from pole to pole, 
I thank the God I know to be 
For Christ the Conqueror of my soul. 


“Tn all the web of circumstance 
I need not wince nor ery aloud; 
Under that rule men eall chance, 
My head with joy is humbly bowed. 
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“Beyond this place of sin and tears 
That life with him; and his the aid 
That spite the menace of the years, 
Keeps and shall keep me unafraid. 


“T need not fear, though strait the gate, 
He cleared from punishment the scroll, 
Christ is the Master of my fate, 

Christ is the Captain of my soul.” 


III 


THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE 


Text: “From a child thou hast known the holy 
Seriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
All Seripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness: that the man of God may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
—2 Timothy 3: 15-17. 


Here is a Bible, the most beautiful expression of 
the printer’s and bookbinder’s art, printed on 
India paper, bound in Levant. How came we by 
this Bible? Was it handed down from Heaven 
complete as we see it here? Or was it a gradual 
growth? Undoubtedly the latter. It required six- 
teen centuries for the completion of its sixty-six 
books, written by thirty-six writers. It came as 
necessity arose and as human capacity allowed, 
in the fulness of time. It is a gradual, progres- 
sive, purposive revelation. 


I 


For the possession of the Bible as we have it 


to-day we owe a great debt of gratitude to the 
40 
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scholars. It is difficult for us now to visualise 
the papyrus rolls of the original manuscripts in 
Hebrew and Greek. Neither Paul nor Timothy 
could have read our English Bible. When Paul 
wrote our text to Timothy he referred to the Old 
Testament, for as yet there was no New Testa- 
ment. It is to the scholars of the ages that we 
must offer gratitude for giving us our English 
Bible, and indeed the Bible in all the languages. 
It was they who made and closed the collection 
known as the canon of Scripture. It is not neces- 
sary for us to trace all the age-long processes by 
which the canon or ‘‘rod’’ of measuring was ap- 
plied to the various books, admitting into the 
sacred collection those which were authentic and 
excluding those which were doubtful, in order to 
appreciate the significant work of the scholars. 
But suffice it to say the very commitment to writ- 
ing, and later the determination of the questions 
of authenticity, genuineness, historicity, inspira- 
tion, value and authority were the work of 
scholarly men. Of course in making up the 
canon they took into account the general accept- 
ance of the books, their use for purposes of in- 
struction, and the test of time. 

When it comes to translation we are impressed. 
more than ever with our obligation to the scholars. 
The Septuagint version of the Old Testament ren- 
dered in Greek was the painstaking product of 
learned Jews at Alexandria two centuries or more - 
before the coming of the Christ. The Vulgate was 
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the rendering of the whole Bible into Latin by the 
cultured Jerome in 404 A.D. John Wycliffe gave 
us an English translation in 1382, while Tyndale 
laid down his life in martyrdom as a result of 
printing the English Bible in 1525. A large group 
of scholars, under the direction of King James, 
wrought a careful translation into English in 1611, 
giving to the world that incomparable classic, the 
Authorized Version. With the discovery of other 
ancient manuscripts, notably that by Dr. Tischen- 
dorf in the convent at Mt. Sinai, some decades ago, 
we have received from the scholars the most ac- 
curate of all translations, the Revised Version. 
When we contemplate the Bible as we have it, 
the triumph of the scholarship of the world, we 
are overwhelmed with appreciation of the patient, 
exacting toil which has made this precious heri- 
tage a universal possession. God be thanked for 
the scholars! While we should at all times exer- 
cise discriminating judgment, we must not fear 
scholarly criticism of the Bible. It is true that 
in the pursuit of the higher criticism some men 
have set forth vagaries, have applied false philoso- 
phies and have been too radical with their theories, 
but even their work as a whole, in all of its lament- 
able destructiveness, as Prof. James Orr, the most 
valiant of all the conservative critics and cham- 
pion of the absolute integrity of the Bible as the 
Book of God, would say, has yet been productive 
of great good in establishing the perfect unique- 
ness and incomparable character of our Bible. 
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aay 


What is the Bible? It is, says Paul, a God- 
inspired book. No theory of inspiration is elabo- 
rated in the Bible itself, but the Bible makes it 
plain everywhere that the kind of inspiration was 
higher than mere human intuition or even spiritual 
illumination. It is a more authoritative kind than 
that of Aristotle, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare or 
Browning. It is a more definite kind than comes 
ordinarily to a spirit-led believer. It is not, how- 
ever, uniformly verbal inspiration. It was not 
merely dictation as to a stenographer. The holy 
writer was not simply a pen, but a penman. We 
cannot accept any theory of inspiration which 
ignores the personality of the writer. In the case 
of the gospels the same message is often handled 
by the four evangelists. Consulting any harmony 
of these gospels it is revealed at once that the 
words were not exactly the same, while the sense 
is the same. It is necessary for the verbal in- 
spirationalist to point out which one of the evan- 
gelists gave the exact words of God and to admit 
that the other three were mistaken. It is further 
demonstrated that of the large number of quota- 
tions from the Old Testament given in the New 
Testament few are given in the exact words and 
that those quoting often did so probably without 
taking the trouble always to verify the exact 
language. It is significant that God chose to give 
his greatest messages to those who were best pre- 
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pared to receive and transmit them to the world. 
Thus we find Jesus quoting fifty-eight times from 
seventeen books of the Old Testament, fifteen 
times from Isaiah, eleven from the Psalms, and 
ten from Deuteronomy. 

The inspiration, or God-in-breathing, was dy- 
namical instead of mechanical. It was plenary, 
rather than commitment as to a blank piece of 
paper. But as stated before, the Bible itself does 
not enunciate any theory of inspiration, but rather 
proclaims the fact. The reality is of more im- 
portance than the process. As in the case of the 
atonement it is doubtful whether any theory is 
adequate or whether the sum of the theories is 
sufficient to explain the great fact. President 
Mullins well says on this point: ‘‘There are two 
ways of approaching the authoritativeness of the 
Scriptures. One puts much emphasis on the 
processes, the other upon the results of inspira- 
tion. The former seeks to enter the realm of psy- 
chology and to show how God’s Spirit imparted 
the light necessary for the inspiration of the 
biblical writers. The latter is more practical and 
dwells rather upon the outcome of the process in 
the Bible as we have it... . It is strange indeed 
how often the friends and foes of the Bible have 
created false issues about it. We must let the 
Bible tell its own story and not hold it to false 
standards and tests. It shows us God’s presence 
among his people using men of varying capacities, 
who were guided in the selection of a great variety 
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of means for conveying the truth; adapting the 
means to the end in view and the need to be sup- 
plied; employing always the language of common 
life; sometimes using forms of pictorial repre- 
sentation suitable for a child-race; at others rising 
to the lofty eloquence of power, grace and truth; 
the whole culminating in the matchless revelation 
of Jesus Christ. As such it has proved hitherto 
and will continue to prove in the future, man’s 
sufficient and authoritative guide.’’ 


Til 


It is clear from Paul’s account of the Scrip- 
tures in this passage that the Bible is essentially 
a Book of Religion. It is intended to do two 
things, viz.: (1) Make the sinner wise unto salva- 
tion, and (2) fully equip the saved man unto serv- 
ice. As such it is a revelation, a book of religion, 
not a book of science. Science deals with things 
we can find out for ourselves. The Bible was not 
handed down from the skies, an infallible encyclo- 
pedia of knowledge of all truth, scientific, histori- 
eal and philosophical. It does not make this claim 
for itself and we ought not to set up that claim 
for it. We are not to test the infallibility of the 
Bible by such irrelevant methods. Dr. Marcus 
Dods in his book, ‘‘The Bible: Its Origin and Na- 
ture,’’ says: ‘‘What is the infallibility we claim 
for the Bible? Is it infallibility in grammar, in ‘ 
style, in science, or what? Its infallibility must be 
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determined by its purpose. You say that your 
watch is infallible, you wear as a time-piece; not 
that it has a flawless case, not that it will tell you 
the day of the month, or predict to-morrow’s 
weather. The navigator finds his chart infallible 
as a guide to lighthouses, and shallows, and sunken 
rocks, but useless to give him the time of day or 
to inform him of the products and races of the 
lands he is bound for. A guide may infallibly lead 
you over a difficult and not easily found pass, 
although he is ignorant of any language but his 
own and knows little that happens beyond his own 
mountains.’’ 

The biblical writers were under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit to impart a divine message on 
religion. They show marvelous reserve in refer- 
ence to scientific matters. The effort to wrest 
their language into scientific formularies has 
through the ages given us a ‘‘sacred science’’ that 
is without much value. For centuries there was 
a conflict among these sacred scientists as to 
whether God made the world through a process 
in six days as recorded in the first chapter of 
Genesis or whether he made it instantaneously in 
one day as indicated in the second chapter of 
Genesis. In the seventeenth century as a result 
of profound study of the Scriptures, Dr. Lightfoot 
announced that ‘‘heaven and earth, centre and cir- 
cumference, were created all together, in the same 
instant, and clouds full of water,’’ and ‘‘this work 
took place, and man was created by the Trinity on 
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October 23, 4004 B.C. at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing.’’ Shortly after this stupendous discovery 
scientists discovered from indisputable evidence 
that for thousands of years preceding the date of 
instantaneous creation assigned by Dr. Lightfoot, 
highly civilised people had been swarming in the 
valley of the Nile. 

Probably the most striking example of the lit- 
eralism of the sacred scientists is that of Wilbur 
Voliva who is reported by the newspapers as over- 
seer of Zion, and head of the Christian Apostolic 
Church, to have worked out the following from 
the Bible to be taught in the schools: ‘‘The sky is 
a vast dome of solid materials from which the sun, 
moon and stars are hung like chandeliers from a 
ceiling. The edges of the dome rest on the wall 
which surrounds the flat world. That is the plain 
teaching of the whole word of God. The firma- 
ment above our heads is a solid structure, and the 
stars are points of light, that is all. They are 
not worlds. They are not suns. So-called science 
is a lot of silly rot. The sun is a small body about 
forty miles in diameter and located only three 
thousand miles from the earth, or about as far as 
New York is from San Francisco.’’ 

While the Bible is not a book of science there is 
no conflict between true science and a rightful in- 
terpretation of the Bible. God has two books, the 
book of nature to be studied scientifically, and the 
book of Scripture to be studied spiritually. They 
both declare the glory of God, but in a different 
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way and in a different realm. ‘‘How foolish and 
wicked,’’ says Charles Haddon Spurgeon in com- 
menting upon the 19th Psalm, ‘‘are those who in- 
stead of accepting the two sacred tomes and de- 
lighting to behold the same divine hand in each, 
spend all their wits in endeavouring to find dis- 
crepancies and contradictions. He is wisest who 
reads the word-book and the world-book as two 
volumes of the same work and feels concerning 
them, ‘My Father wrote them both.’ ”’ 

Whence have arisen the conflicts between Bible 
and science? From mistakes by both sides. Some 
have as we have seen, held erroneous ideas of what 
the Bible is. These have also often insisted upon 
false interpretations as we have also seen in such 
bare and crude literalists as Voliva. 

On the side of science these conflicts have arisen 
often from some atheistic or agnostic or panthe- 
istic scientists who have misapplied their meta- 
physical philosophies in handling the principle of 
development, called evolution. The method of 
evolution has never dispensed with a First Cause, 
eternal and self-existent, the living God; it has 
rather tended to show the marvelous design of 
the Creator. This group of scientist-philosophers 
have insisted on ruling out the supernatural and 
in recognising no cause or causes above the natu- 
rallevel. In theology they have seized upon evolu- 
tion in its more radical forms to set forth the Bible 
as a purely naturalistic development, and have 
sought to explain away inspiration, the virgin 
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birth, the deity, and resurrection of Jesus, indi- 
vidual regeneration, and other great Bible doc- 
trines. In this way a group of scientists, with 
their materialistic philosophy, have tended to 
create the popular impression that all scientists 
are in conflict with the Bible. In meeting this 
false type of theology, President E. Y. Mullins 
says: ‘‘Nothing is to be gained by railing at 
science or the methods of science. The scientific 
spirit in its true form is wholly admirable. It is 
as modest and teachable and as broad as truth 
itself. Theology and religion can never destroy 
anything valid in the methods and conclusions of 
genuine science. And true science has no desire 
to destroy anything valid and true in religion or 
theology. Only provincials in aim and thought 
view the matter otherwise. Scientific exegesis of 
the most modern type leaves us every essential 
of the gospel. With practical unanimity all 
schools of thought hold that the New Testament 
teaches that Christ was the divine Son of God, 
the Redeemer and Savior of the world. Scientific 
criticism as such leaves the miraculous elements 
of the gospel on a secure foundation.’’ 

The conflict has been accentuated by the scien- 
tist oftentimes because he has assumed, as a 
specialist distinguished in one field of truth, to 
speak with finality in all fields of truth. The in- 
ventive genius, or the man who has spent a life- 
time studying the Greek Iota subscript, or the’ 
biologist who has devoted his life to the examina- 
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tion of the right hind leg of a frog are not by 
virtue of their special knowledge thereby consti- 
tuted experts in the field of religious knowledge. 
They may be after all fit companions for the dog- 
matic bigot in theology who assumes at one stroke 
to rub out all scientific truth-seekers as being in- 
fidels and atheists. 


IV 


How, then, are we to approach the Bible? We 
are to come to it, as Paul teaches us, for the an- 
swer to man’s deepest needs, which are moral and 
spiritual. We are not to come to it as to an arsenal 
from which to pluck weapons with which to wage 
controversy, or as to a storehouse of proof-texts 
with which to bolster a theory. . Alas, the Bible has 
been employed by the method of proof-texts to up- 
hold tyranny, slavery, the liquor traffic and almost 
every form of social evil. But we are to see in it 
the way to find God. We are to see in it the solu- 
tion of life’s problems—what life is, how we should 
live it, how to meet and master temptation, how to 
bear life’s sorrows, and how to invest and conserve 
life’s powers. We are to see in it the way to vic- 
torious character and productive service, and to 
see that it brings life and immortality to light. It 
and it alone contains the satisfactory answer to 
all these questions. To the brightest minds of the 
ages it is the Book of books. To all believers it 
is what a mother wrote in the Bible which she 
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gave to her son when he went away to college many 
years ago: 


“The truest friend man ever knew, 
His counsellor and guide, 
Thy worth I know, thy words are true, 
Thy wisdom I have tried. 


“The mines of earth no treasures give, ..; 
That could this volume buy, 
It teaches me the way to live, 
It tells me how to die.” 


IV 


WHO IS A HERETIC? 


Tuxt: “A man that is a heretic after the first and 
second admonition reject, knowing that he that is such 
is subverted and sinneth, being condemned of him- 
self.”—Titus 3:10. 


According to the Roman Catholic view during 
the Middle Ages a heretic was one whose dissent 
from the doctrines of the church constituted him 
a criminal punishable by death. The favourite 
mode of administering the death penalty was by 
burning. The horrors of heresy are delineated in 
Fox’s ‘‘Book of Martyrs.’’ The struggles for re- 
ligious liberty have resulted in civil guarantees 
of personal safety, honour, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. No one is now burned at the stake, though 
now and then one is roasted in public opinion with 
the newspapers furnishing the kindling. 

According to the modern religious usage of the 
term, a heretic is one who does not conform to the 
standard of doctrine held by his denomination. 


I 


All who set great store by the Bible as author- 
ity should seek to ascertain the New Testament 


use of the term in arriving at a definition, and in 
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making application of that definition. The word 
‘‘heresy’’ comes from a Greek word which signi- 
fies ‘‘choice’’ and means self-chosen principles or 
policies. It is employed in three senses as follows: 

1. Heresy was a course of thought or action 
which separated one from others. In this sense it 
was used without offence and the word for heresy 
is often translated ‘‘sect,’’ as in Acts 5:17, ‘‘the 
sect of the Sadducees’’; Acts 15:14, ‘‘the sect of 
the Pharisees’’; Acts 24:14, ‘‘this I confess unto 
thee after the way which they call heresy so wor- 
ship I the God of my fathers.’’ 

2. Heresy was a factious spirit dominant in a 
strife-maker. In this sense Paul employs it in 
these passages: 1 Cor. 11:19, where such strife 
prevented an orderly observance of the supper; 
Gal. 5:20, where heresies are listed among the 
works of the flesh in the midst of ‘‘seditions,’’ 
“wrath,’’“‘hatred,’? and “‘strife’’-in Titus 3: 10, 
where the man who is a heretic and is incorrigible 
in his course is to be let alone, avoided and 
shunned. 

3. Heresy is used in connection with persons 
whose teachings have a moral taint and whose 
practices are corrupt. The strongest passage is 
that in 2 Peter 2:1, where it is said false teachers 
‘‘Shall privily bring in destructive heresies, deny- 
ing even the Master that brought them, bringing 
upon themselves swift destruction. And many 
shall follow their lascivious doings, by reason of 
whom the way of trust shall be evil spoken of.’’ In 
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this sense, I take it, are those passages pertaining 
to the seven churches of Asia mentioned in Reve- 
lation where the doctrines of Balaam, of the 
Nicolaitanes, and of Jezebel are denounced. 

Of course, the old Romish view of heresy is for- 
eign to the New Testament, and it will be seen at 
once that the modern use of the term heresy is 
far more limited in its sense than that of the New 
Testament. The present day popular use limits 
it practically to doctrines, 7.e., articles of faith in 
the creed of a denomination. 


II 


Now, it is important to ‘‘hold fast to the form 
of sound words.’’ Such forms have, first of all, 
an immense educative value in that they furnish 
a body of propositions which can be taught. 
Again, they promote co-operation by offering a 
common foundation, a basis of agreement, which 
must subsist among all communities of effort, re- 
ligious as well as civil. Still again, they counter- 
act vague, subjective, ghostlike, mystical religion 
which in its definiteness is never vigorous, intel- 
lectually or otherwise. Gilbert K. Chesterton is 
quoted in ‘‘Romance of Orthodoxy’’ as saying: 
‘*To have fallen into any one of the fads from 
Gnosticism to Christian Science would have been 
tame. But to avoid them all has been one whirl- 
ing adventure, and in my vision the heavenly 
chariot flies thundering through the ages, the dull 
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heresies sprawling and prostrate, the wild truth 
reeling but erect.’’ 

But creedal statement is not the whole of it, 
when we come to look for sound religion. A ‘‘form 
of sound words’? is only a symbol, it is not an end 
in itself. When the brazen serpent began to be 
worshiped it had to be declared only a bit of 
brass, mere rubbish. 

When Jerusalem became the exclusive place 
where God could be worshiped he left not one 
stone upon another in order that men might have 
freedom to worship him in spirit and in truth any- 
where. 

When the church claimed itself identical with 
the Kingdom of God he broke it into a thousand 
fragments in order that men might follow after 
truth and enter into life. : 

Whenever any creed becomes, external form 
that it is, an object of worship, God will let earnest 
and intelligent men repudiate it and pursue where 
the light of truth and the Holy Spirit shall lead 
them. For we are evermore to remember, ‘‘There 
is more light to break from the Old Book yet’’ and 
we are promised the help of the Holy Spirit in 
arriving at its truth. Even the Baptists have 
found it necessary to rewrite their confessions of 
faith from time to time, thus a London, a New 
Hampshire, a Philadelphia, a Des Moines formal 
statement. The revelation in the Bible is com- 
plete, but theological statement is not final. In a 
real sense, therefore, theology is a growing 
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science, for our children will have perhaps clearer 
views of the Bible teaching than we now have. It 
is considerable presumption to assert that we 
know all the Bible has to teach us and that our 
formal statements are the ultimatum. There is 
yet left some inspiration to individual investiga- 
tion of Bible truth. Well did Augustus H. Strong 
say on this subject: 

‘“‘Do we Baptists still hold to the belief and 
practice of the fathers, or have we departed from 
the faith and turned aside to a science that is 
falsely so-called? My reply must be a qualified 
reply. I maintain that the great Baptist body 
still holds to Jesus Christ its head; still stands 
for his deity and his atonement; still insists that 
the church shall be composed of regenerate per- 
sons; still claims that the constitution and ordi- 
nances of the church shall visibly picture and 
express the inward union of believers with their 
divine Lord. But I hold at the same time that 
there is progress in our Baptist apprehension of 
the truth; that it is duty to accept the new light 
that true science gives; that the formulas of the 
past need some revision in order to satisfy the 
demands of the present time; yes, that the im- 
pulse to this revision is itself divine, an impulse 
from Christ himself, whose Spirit is promised to 
guide us into all the truth. It is our advantage 
that we have no authoritative creed to define our 
theology once for all; and this insures us freedom 
and right of development. A creed expresses one 
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age and set of thought; the Bible is of many ages, 
minds, purposes. Accepting it as authority, we 
still affirm the duty of bringing out of that treas- 
ure things new, as well as old. A Baptist theology 
must continually seek the truth, must keep abreast 
of public intelligence, and must be a progressive 
theology. The guarantee that it will not ulti- 
mately run to wild extremes is furnished in the 
total teaching of the written word, and in the con- 
tinued influence of the Holy Spirit. This is in 
substance the same position taken by President 
EK. Y. Mullins in his book on systematic theology, 
‘Christianity in Its Doctrinal Expression.’’ 


III 


But let us hark back to the New Testament use 
of this term heresy. It became a bar sinister when 
the heretic was a strife-maker or an immoral 
person. No wonder Peter called such heresies 
‘‘damnable.’’ Hvery creed should have this 
article attached, according to a well-known South- 
ern Baptist minister: 

“T believe in the holy Christian Character, in the consecra- 
tion of the saints, in the principles of honesty, justice, mercy, 
kindness, truth, and love. I believe in both the work and 
worship of the church, and in the spread of the gospel among 
all peoples.” 


Better still, let an article embodying Micah’s 
incomparable statement be included: ‘‘What doth’ 
the Lord thy God require of thee but to do justly, 
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to love mercy and to walk humbly with thy God.”’ 

Paul insisted that we must ‘‘adorn the doctrine 
of God our Saviour in all things.’’ Do you believe 
in baptism? Then make the doctrine attractive 
with the risen life. Do you believe in regenera- 
tion? Then embellish the doctrine with a life that 
is a New Creation. Do you believe in the resur- 
rection? Then seek those things which are above. 
A Christian whose spirit and life are wrong may 
be sound in doctrine, but as such is like a slovenly, 
filthy woman, evilly spoken of. On the other hand, 
a Christian, sound in spirit and conduct, as well 
as in doctrine, is adorned like a bride for her hus- 
band. 

In arriving at who is a heretic, let us stand by 
the New Testament. In that everlasting book, that 
sublimest of all allegories, ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’’? Bunyan brings Christian after conversion 
into the House Beautiful, which, of course, is the 
church. Here he is prepared for his long journey 
toward the Celestial City. He is taken first into 
the Study, next into the Armory, and then upon 
the highest elevations for a glimpse of the Delec- 
table Mountains. In this manner Bunyan, the 
persecuted Baptist preacher of Bedford, sets forth 
the prime requisites of a sound Christian: (1) in- 
tellectual study of the Bible; (2) practical equip- 
ment for the conduct of life; and (3) spiritual 
realisation or riches of the spirit. A sound Chris- 
tian is one who is clear in his faith, right in his 
life, and rich in his experience. 


V 
LIFE MORE ABUNDANT 


Text: “I am come that they might have life and 
that they might have it more abundantly.”—John 
AD etLO: 


Jesus’ pre-eminent interest was in life and his 
mission in regard to life was threefold. 


I 


He came in order that the world might have life. 
He came to impart life, eternal life, indestructible 
in duration and divine in quality. All life ema- 
nates from him. He is the Fountain of Life. He 
gives life to the springing grass and blooming 
flower, to the singing bird and the leaping deer, 
to thinking man and swirling planet, and to all 
the universe. He is the cosmic Creator, Mediator, 
Sustainer. He is the Giver of life, and immanent 
in all. 

But there is a natural life and a spiritual life. 
In man the natural life descends from parent to 
child, but the spiritual life is a divine impartation 
by the Holy Spirit to the soul that is dead. Dead 
because separated by sin from God, who is its life, 


apart from whom the soul has not life. This 
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divine impartation is described in the Bible as 
‘‘passing from death to life,’’ as ‘‘being born 
again,’’ ‘‘born from above.’’ It is a free gift of 
reconciled and reconciling grace. It is something 
not attained. It can be attained neither by culture 
nor by fiery zeal, neither by any natural force nor 
process whatsoever, but is received through faith. 


sat 


Jesus came to conserve and nourish life—the 
whole life—physical, mental, spiritual. All life is 
interrelated and interacting. It is difficult to con- 
sider soul and body apart. ‘‘They are like a 
jerkin and its lining; rumple the one and you 
crumple the other.”’ 

Jesus was concerned for the salvation of man’s 
whole life. He fed the bodily hunger of the crowd 
and then offered them the bread of life. He for- 
gave the sins of the paralytic and then bade him 
arise and walk. He healed the blind man and 
then gave him spiritual sight. He denounced the 
Pharisees for devouring widow’s houses as much 
as for blocking the gateway of heaven. He found 
man with certain great hungers; the hunger of 
the body for health, the hunger of the intellect for 
knowledge, the hunger of the soul for beauty, the 
hunger of the heart for love, the hunger of con- 
science for righteousness and he fed all of them, 
fed them simultaneously and seemingly with equal 
concern. All who come after him will find that 
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saving the soul is intimately associated with sav- 
ing the rest of a man’s life. Recently I was 
startled by this fact. I was talking with a man, 
who while working at a cotton gin suffered an 
injured back and a broken foot, making him almost 
a hopeless cripple. He had come to my city for 
- treatment. His wife and little ones had been sent 
to her father, who was barely able to keep them. 
The poor cripple was entirely upon charity. We 
eared for him as long as our funds would allow 
and seeing that the physicians could not effect a 
cure I advised him to go to his loved ones. He 
uttered a moan and said it would be better for him 
to end his life, and that he would himself soon end 
it all. I remonstrated and said, ‘‘You must meet 
the Judge of all Earth on the other side of that 
self-made grave. Do you care nothing for that?”’ 
He said: ‘‘Neither would you if you were in my 
place.”’ 

Let us welcome the deepening concern for sav- 
ing and nourishing human life. Lately a long row 
of tenement houses in New York City was demol- 
ished and the ground given at a cost of millions 
for a play park for the children of the East Side. 
That is but a token of the increasing value set upon 
human life, and the recognition of the merit of 
ministering to it, the physical and mental as well 
as the spiritual. If people minister to broken 
limbs they must see the need of saving broken 
hearts and broken wills and impaired consciences. 
They will be more easily led to see that it is better 
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to do without an eye or a limb and enter into life 
eternal than saving them temporarily to lose body 
and soul together in death eternal. 

In his efforts to save life and nourish it, Jesus 
set himself against all that would maim or muti- 
late life. He saw a man dwelling in the tombs 
who was cutting himself with stones. This de- 
moniac cried out, ‘‘Let us alone,’’ but Jesus did 
not let these foes alone. He delivered the man to 
his right mind and restored him. The forces that 
prey upon life desire to be let alone, but the 
spirit of Christ would drive them out of the world. 
The demon of disease, the demon of drink, the 
demon of lust and the demon of greed must find no 
rest because they continue to mar and mutilate 
human life. 

Likewise, Jesus demands that everything that 
restrains the exercise of life be removed. When 
they had rolled the stone away from the sepulchre 
and Lazarus stood forth from the dead, Jesus com- 
manded that they remove the grave clothes and 
bandages which fettered him. It is a parable. 
When Jesus calls a dead soul into life he directs 
that every prejudice and habit and low vision and 
ignorance that hinders the free play of life shall 
be removed. 

Again, he glorified the forces that make for the 
increase and development of life. In the spiritual 
realm there are four upon which he laid great 
emphasis. The first of these is prayer; the sec- 
ond, the living word of truth; the third, Christian 
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fellowship ; and the fourth, definite service. These 
are food for the soul, the Christian grows thereby, 
and without them his life will be dwarfed and 
stunted. We are horrified now and then to see 
some monstrosity of arrested development or mal- 
formation. But these are far less common than 
those who have failed of the spiritual nourish- 
ment and exercise which have been provided in 
order that they might have life more abundantly. 
Alas, we do not behold human life in a normal 
state. It is often like a drouth-stricken garden, 
or a garden overgrown with weeds, or ravaged 
by devouring insects, instead of a garden abound- 
ing. We see trees without fruit, wells without 
water, and stars without light. The soldier has 
been defeated, the athlete is crippled, the merchant 
is bankrupt, the builder has been baffled, the seer 
is blind, the orator is dumb, the musician’s fingers 
are palsied. But there is a life of victory which 
we may live more than conquerors. The secret is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. This that we see is 
not that prophesied by Joel and the prophets of 
the past, but through the gifts and graces of God 
it may become that, not alone for a few sample 
saints, but for old men and young men, even for 
serving maids and working men. 


III 


The life which Jesus imparts and nourishes he 
will perfect. He has brought life and immortality 
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to light. Christ has opened a window in our prison 
house and through it we may look toward the eter- 
nal, and hope sings to us its rapturous song: ‘‘ Be- 
loved, now are we the children of God and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be, but we know 
that when he shall appear we shall be like him.”’ 
We shall be perfected in our being and live ina 
perfect abode and in a perfect society. ‘‘We are 
confident of this very thing, that he which hath 
begun a good work in you will perform it until the 
day of Jesus Christ.’’ 

Many have sought to tell us what heaven is. 
Moses visualised heaven as a Garden. Abraham 
saw it as the City of God. Isaiah beheld it as the 
Land of Fadeless Day Ezekiel dwelt by the River 
of Life. Paul delighted in the thought of the Re- 
deemed Family of God. Peter conceived of it 
as the Spiritual Temple of Glorified Humanity. 
Jesus told us of the House of Many Mansions. 
John, in his Apocalypse, combines all these reve- 
lations in one grand unveiling of Heaven, which 
can be summarised in one word—Perfection!} 
Heaven is perfection itself, God’s Masterpiece, 
that far-off divine event toward which the whole 
creation moves, the consummation of redemption. 
There beauty will be perfected in spiritual loveli- 
ness, purity will be unsullied by sin, knowledge 
which is now finite will attain unto the infinite, 
work which is now degraded into toil and labour 
will be elevated to worship, and society which is 
now beset by violence, animosities, prohibitions 
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and plagues will be forever united in the love and 
peace of a Perfect Home. 

Many have preceded us and await us in the sun- 
bright clime, and even now watch us with sympa- 
thetic interest. Therefore, ‘‘let us lay aside every 
weight and the sin that doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith.’’ 


VI 


DREAMING A DESTINY 


Text: “And they said one to another, Behold this 
dreamer cometh.”—Genesis 37:19. 


Behold the dreamer! So sneered his brothers 
as they looked on Joseph. With more of open- 
mindedness than they displayed, let us behold him. 
Was there any merit in his dreaming? With his 
father Jacob let us ask what his dreams meant. 


1 


We must admit, at the outset, that Joseph’s 
dreams lifted him above his fellows. He dreamed 
that while they all bound sheaves in the field, his 
own sheaf stood upright and those of his brothers 
came and did obeisance to him. He had a dream 
much bolder than that. He dreamed he was a star 
and the sun, moon and stars did obeisance to him. 
He saw himself not a hewer of wood and drawer 
of water, but a leader among men. He hitched his 
wagon to a star, and lo, his dream came true! 
His father placed him over the herdsmen and over 
his brothers. Years would pass and through 
strange fortune he would become prime minister 
of the great empire of Egypt. 

66 
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Joseph is no exception. Lofty longings make 
lofty ives. No life can rise higher than its vision. 
Dreams become actualties. Back of every great 
achievement is a dream. Soon after the earth- 
quake destroyed San Francisco, one of the news- 
papers carried a vivid cartoon. In the foreground 
was the wrecked city with its debris and despair. 
But there stood amid the wreckage a stalwart man 
with the instruments of rehabilitation. Above 
him floated a cloud and on drawing closer you 
could see the city restored and grander. That 
was the vision of the worker. Above our toil and 
difficulties must forever float the vision of our 
objective. 

We need, too, to repudiate the fallacious theory 
that dreams are impractical. Joseph was a man 
of affairs. He was a sort of John D. Rockefeller 
in the business world, or a David Lloyd George 
in politics. He had imagination enough te fill a 
large position. He knew how to conserve the pro- 
duction of seven plentiful years against the dis- 
aster of seven lean years. He was the one master- 
ful mind in all the world equal to the emergency. 
The country is always short of men with vision. 
They are scarce. There are plenty of dull, un- 
imaginative minds, but only to a few come the 
visions that lift men and nations. The dream 
faculty is a precious and practical gift. 
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Ir 


We see that Joseph’s dream invested life with 
brilliant hues. It was most appropriate that his 
father clothed him in a coat of many colours. 
Joseph was a poetic soul to whom the drab tones 
of his herdsmen half-brothers were ill-suited. 
Those half-savage fellows saw little in the monoto- 
nous life of the pasture. But with Joseph it was 
different. Everything about him was clad in won- 
drous tints. He was sensitive to the beauties of 
the fields and the skies, the golden grain and the 
bright Syrian sun, the silvery moon and the 
myriad stars. I can fancy these dreams relieved 
every unsightly place to which he ever came. That 
has always been a function of dreams. They add 
a beauty to what looks commonplace to others. 
Burns, with a poet’s vision, saw a glory in the mice 
of the ploughed ground. Scott beheld a celestial 
light on the hills and dales of Scotland, and made 
that little nation a place of pilgrimage. Sidney 
Lanier, the poet of the South, looking on dreary 
marshes saw in them the symbols of God. It was 
prophesied that one token of the Holy Spirit’s 
descent would be that young men would dream 
dreams and old men would see visions. God comes 
to us thus to touch earth with heaven, to take 
away the gloom and sombreness and sordidness 
of this workaday world. Surely the dream gift 
is God’s gift to the country boy oftentimes as he 
struggles along with his hard lot, held prisoner 
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by poverty and ignorance. It is God’s gift to 
many a little woman shut within the narrow walls 
of some ill-furnished and poorly provisioned home 
with its ceaseless cycle of irritating and petty 
cares. 


Ii 


It was the dream faculty that sustained Joseph 
in his trials. First, in the pit where his envious, 
revengeful brothers put him. Then in the dirty 
caravan of the Midianite merchants. Next in the 
position of menial and slave in a house in Egypt. 
Last of all, in the Egyptian dungeon, a prisoner, 
to all human outlook, with no chance for his life. 
If he could have seen nothing more there than the 
mire of the pit, the dirt of the travellers, the 
scrubbing of the slave, the walls of the dungeon he 
had died. But his soul was nourished with visions 
all the while. I have read somewhere that in an 
age of the world and a quarter of the globe where 
trade to Jewish merchants was all but forbidden, 
you might follow one of these men to what seemed 
like a stable in its exterior, but could you enter 
with him you would be amazed to discover your- 
self in the presence of the magnificence of a palace, 
adorned with tapestries, and musical instruments 
and all the furnishings that make home attractive 
and beautiful. 

Many a life is surrounded by much that is ugly, 
even hideous, but is furnished on the inside with 
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the riches of great dreams that make it bearable, 
even happy. Moses was a man of manifold trials, 
but he endured as seeing him who is invisible. 
Jesus was a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, but for the joy that was set before him he 
endured the cross and despised the shame. The 
vision of heaven which breaks on the souls of 
earth’s weary and heavily laden struggling saints 
is the greatest sustaining power they know. 


“A tent or a cottage, why should I care? 
They are building a palace for me over there! 
Though exiled from home, yet still I may sing 
All glory to God, I am the child of a King.” 


IV 


We cannot overlook that Joseph’s dreams were 
quite disturbing. They disturbed others to whom 
he told them. But they would never have been 
told if they had not first of all disturbed him. — 
These youthful dreams and visions are God’s 
means of rousing the life. They often disturb our 
rest. While Jesus is in Pilate’s judgment_hall, 
Pilate’s wife comes to him and pleads: ‘‘Have 
nothing to do with this just man, for I have suf- 
fered many things this night in a dream because 
of him.’’ These dreams often disturb our preju- 
dices. There was Peter waiting for dinner on the 
house top at Joppa who falls into a trance, during 
which he sees a menagerie of creeping things— 
snakes and tigers and the like—and is told to kill 
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and eat. The prejudiced Jew who thought of Gen- 
tiles as dogs and hogs and snakes is thus taught 
the brotherhood of man. Dreams disturb our 
plans. Paul essays to go into Bythinia and in the 
night a Balkan beckons to him saying, ‘‘Come over 
into Macedonia and help us.’’ That vision altered 
the plan of Paul, but carried the gospel into 
Europe. It is probable that these university stu- 
dents are going to experience travail of soul be- 
cause of the visions God will send them soon— 
visions that contravene contentment and prejudice 
and life plans. But God is in those dreams. Paul 
going toward Damascus sees a vision that changes 
his life, brings him to the feet of Jesus. Long 
years afterward he said, ‘‘I was not disobedient 
to the heavenly vision.’’ Loyalty to one’s ideal is 
essential to life’s greatest success. That ideal will 
guide you when all else fails. It guided Joseph 
in Potiphar’s house when sorely tempted. It 
saved him from exchanging his fine life for a mo- 
ment’s sinful indulgence; saved him from placing 
a mortgage that would soon have been foreclosed. 

God_calls through memory, through truth, 
through the voiceless intuitions of the soul. Be 
obedient to that call. I stood by the graveside of 
a widow’s son. He died with his feet on the 
threshold of life. Died ere his prime. He died 
with a wealth of promise, all unfulfilled. He was 
his mother’s stay and sole supporter. He was 
literally her all. When he went it turned midday . 
into midnight for her. It seemed the saddest sight 
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I ever witnessed. But I have since seen a sadder 
sight. I have seen a young man to whom God 
had come in the beatific vision and shown him 
what life was in its lofty duties, its white-souled 
purity, and its grand objective. I have seen him 
with violent hands strangle that ideal to death and 
bury it out of his sight. That is the saddest scene 
that earth knows! 


VII 


-THE GLORY OF YOUTH 


Text: “Thou hast the dew of thy youth.”—Psalm 
LTOR Se 


The One Hundred and Tenth Psalm foretells the 
great Armageddon of final defeat for the forces of 
unrighteousness. It describes the glorious tri- 
umph of the Messiah’s Kingdom. The conflict 
is won by an army of young soldiers. 


I 


The marks of the youthful army are delineated 
in striking phrases. First, is their numbers. Can 
you count the myriad of dewdrops on a spring- 
time morning? Have you reckoned up the num- 
ber of participating soldiers in the Great War? 
Millions from France, millions from Great Britain, 
millions from Russia, millions from Italy, millions 
from Japan, other millions from Belgium, and 
Greece, climaxed with millions from the United 
States of America. But here is a host which no 
man can number, out of all tribes and tongues 
and nations, allies in the holy warfare. 


But their strength is quite as impressive as their 
73 
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numbers. ‘‘The Lord shall send forth the rod of 
thy strength out of Zion.’’? True, their munitions 
are spiritual weapons,—the girdle of truth, the 
breastplate of righteousness, the shield of faith, 
the helmet of salvation, the sword of the spirit, 
the wireless waves of prayer. But these weapons 
are mighty to the pulling down of strongholds, the 
overcoming of powers, principalities and domin- 
ions. No such weapons have ever been forged in 
the furnaces of war. They are trustworthy and 
adequate for the supreme struggles with the ene- 
mies of mankind. 

The beauty of this conquering army surpasses 
any that has ever marched on fields of conquest. 
Have you seen an army in all its splendour, march- 
ing in shining uniforms, with gleaming arms, to 
the martial music, following the flag? Ah, but 
have you seen the armies ofthe dewdrops each 
sparkling like a glittering jewel, each bright with 
something of celestial light? Then you may vis- 
ualise the sublime spectacle of the Redeemer’s 
Army marching in the beauties of holiness. 


“Christ the royal Master 
Leads against the foe, 
Forward into battle 
See his banners go. 


“At the sign of triumph 
Satan’s host doth flee 
Hell’s foundations quiver 
At the shout of praise. 
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“Glory, laud and honor 
Unto Christ the King, 
This through countless ages 
Men and angels sing!” 


I 


This prophecy of triumph for righteousness 
through such an army brings to us the important 
fact of the powers and potentialities of youth. 
‘Out of the womb of the morning thou hast the 
dew of thy youth.’’ Theirs is abounding vitality 
—physical strength at its zenith, intellectual 
vigour at its finest, memory most plastic, curiosity 
and eagerness and enquiry the keenest. 

Theirs is boundless enthusiasm—freshness of 
feeling, delight in experience, unlimited confidence, 
bright alluring visions; the magical charm of 
youthtime, gone once, gone forever. Theirs is 
the period of productive planting. Youth is a 
sower who goeth forth to sow. All nature is his 
ally, and he will reap more than he sows. A dream 
grows into a destiny, an act into something of 
national and international significance. Hence, 
whoever helps a youth helps humanity with a dis- 
tinctness such as no other help can yield. 

None can fail to gauge the might of youth’s 
powers and possibilities. The biographies of the 
great reveal the weight of such resources. Cole- 
ridge said, ‘‘No,man can become a singer after he 
is twenty-one.’’ Edgar Allen Poe confirms the 
saying by writing at sixteen and producing ‘‘The 
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Raven’’ at twenty-four; William Cullen Bryant 
is busy at fourteen and at nineteen has written 
his masterpiece; Henry W. Longfellow wrote his 
first poem at thirteen, and was well recognised at 
nineteen; William Shakespeare began his career 
at fourteen; Lord Byron reached the pinnacle of 
his fame at twenty-four; and Sir Walter Scott 
was in the midst of his colossal labours at twenty- 
five. Robert Browning had produced ‘‘Para- 
celsus’’ in his teens. In the field of soldiery we 
observe William of Orange commanding an army 
on the French frontier at twenty-two; George 
Washington as a stripling is mastering military 
strategy, and Napoleon at twenty-seven is making 
the earth feel the thunders of his martial tread. 
Edison, the inventive genius, is busy at twenty- 
three. Wilberforce entered Parliament at twenty- 
one. Alexander Hamilton began at statecraft 
when he was seventeen and was one of the best- 
known statesmen in the world at twenty-seven, 
while David Lloyd George as a mere youth was 
setting England to rights. 

The Bible gives to youth a large place. It begins 
with the call of a young man who was to become 
the Father of the Faithful and introduce a new 
epoch in the history of the race. The stories of 
Isaac and Jacob are the stories of young men. We 
behold the bright dreams of Joseph, destined to 
be prime minister of Egypt. We watch the for- 
tunes of Moses hid in the bullrushes, brought up 
as the son of Pharaoh’s daughter and making the 
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choice which caused him to carve out a nation. 
We see the mighty feats of young Samson who 
went astray. We listen with the boy Samuel to 
the call of God as he served in the temple. We 
admire the ruddy cheeks of David, the shepherd- 
boy, who advances from the pastures to the palace. 
We hear the youthful Solomon pray for divine 
wisdom as he takes up the reins of government 
and brings Israel to its greatest glories. We stand 
with Isaiah in the temple in the year that Uzziah 
died, and watch him consecrate his culture to the 
God whom he beheld in beatific vision. We feel 
the heart throbs of Daniel and his youthful com- 
panions as they purpose in their hearts they will 
not defile themselves and pass through all the fiery 
tests of trial. We do not forget that Jesus, the 
Christ, lived his perfect life on earth as a young 
man and went back to the Father ere he was 
thirty-three. When Stephen, the first martyr, was 
stoned by his persecutors, the members of the 
mob laid their garments at the feet of a young 
man whose name was Saul, one who at that very 
time was being convicted of sin, and who would 
soon become the very chiefest of apostles. All of 
inspiration points to the measureless spiritual 
powers of consecrated youth. 


III 


What kind of youth can Christ use in his great 
warfare? Surely not such as are extravagantly 
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assertive in their conceit and ignorance. Absalom 
warns all young men. He loved finery and flat- 
tery. He thought of self by day and dreamed of 
self by night. He despised experience and held 
age in contempt. He sneered at ideals and gloried 
in debauchery and license. It was inevitable that 
he should come to sudden and awful grief. There 
is no place for such as he in the kingdom. He is 
a deadly weed that must be cut down in order 
that the ground where he grows may not be cursed. 

Nor can Christ use a youth who is excesswely 
timid. Young Timothy marred his ministry with 
a hurtful timidity, so Paul wrote, ‘‘Let no man 
despise thy youth.’’ Ephesus, where Diana’s 
temple was; Ephesus, centre of cults and where 
Satan had his seat, demanded high courage. 
‘¢ -Tisn’t life that matters; ’tis the courage you 
bring to it.’’ One who is too subservient to the 
opinions of others, one who is too easily discour- 
~ aged, one who is too easily laughed out of his con- 
victions or is too diffident to stand immovably for 
them cannot be used in the great conquest. ‘‘Quit 
you like men!”’ 

Who then is able to stand before the measuring 
tests of fitness for the sublimest of earth’s war- 
fare? The youth who is sublimely convicted. One 
who, like Paul, can face the Pagan power of the 
Roman empire with the challenge, ‘‘I am not 
ashamed.’’ A conviction is no mere opinion, no 
fleeting whim, no stubborn purpose. It is truth 
incarnate,—truth inwrought into the intellectual, 
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moral and spiritual fibre. It is only thus that 
truth gains her victories. That is mere poetic 
license which declares, ‘‘Truth crushed to earth 
will rise again,’’—’tis false, always false, never 
will be so. Truth will rise when it has a cham- 
pion. Abstract truth has little force. Down the 
ages the-truths that have regenerated mankind, 
truths like civil and religious freedom, and Chris- 
tian stewardship, have first become incarnated in 
a leader who rallied the people to their support. 


“Oh, who would not a hero be, 
In this the noblest chivalry !” 


VIII 
THE SINS OF YOUTH 


Trxt: “His bones are full of the sins of his youth, 
which shall lie down with him in the dust.”—Job 
20: 11. 


The sins of youth! If they were catalogued 
most of them would be such as arise from inexperi- 
ence, indiscretion, immature judgment, uncurbed 
curiosity, undisciplined appetite, misunderstood 
passion, and from an emerging sense of freedom. 
Youth is a period of acute temptation. The turbu- 
lent times of adolescence, and the critical days 
when ideals are found and fixed constitute a peril- 
ous period for thousands of youths. Many sins 
that are afterwards seen in their bare hideousness 
then appear in all their alluring charm and make 
their appeal with a blandishment almost ir- 
resistible. 


I 


The present age is one in which serious indict- 
ments are brought against the youth of our land, 
both young men and young women. They are 
charged, first of all, particularly with irreverence. 


Despisers of the traditions, age-old conventions, 
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and sanctities reverenced by their elders! This 
irreverence is shown often in blasphemy and 
swearing, a sin from which many young women 
may not be cleared of guilt. It is a sin of un- 
reason, which expresses a paucity of thought, a 
poverty of speech, and an emptiness of heart, in 
which the inmates of houses for the insane are 
known to be especially proficient. It adds nothing 
to one’s productiveness, making no one a better 
student, none deserving of a bigger salary, not 
even adding to one’s fighting ability. General 
Pershing says: ‘‘I used to swear in moderation, 
but when I reflected that self-control is the chief 
virtue of a soldier, and swearing exhibits complete 
lack of self-control, I quit.’’ It is a sin of enor- 
mous guilt in the sight of God, being the direct 
violation of one of his commandments concerning 
which he has declared he will not hold the violator 
guiltless. The psychology of swearing is that the 
finer sensibilities are outraged and brutalised, and 
reverence suffers worst. 

Youth is also indicted for immodesty. We hear 
much of indecent fashions in dress, vulgar dances, 
shameful petting parties, bold conversations, vile 
pictures, suggestive songs, love of salacious read- 
ing, obsession of sex. The spirit of daring adven- 
ture is voiced in the motto, ‘‘Try anything once.”’ 
Some time since the deans of women’s colleges of 
this country came together in conference to con- 
sider how they might save their charges from such 
fatal philosophy. 
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The youth of to-day are charged vehemently by 
many as being generally frivolous and reckless. 
It is an age of amusement. Never, since the days 
of old Rome, have there been such facilities for 
pleasure-seeking. We have the automobile, and 
ten thousand means of diversion. Love of luxury 
has become amadness. The gambling spirit is epi- 
demic. College sports are odious in many locali- 
ties because of the betting. The games are com- 
mercialised, many students lose money which is 
not theirs, money furnished by sacrificing parents 
to keep them in college. Some win money, which 
at the last account, does them more harm than if 
they had lost. The stock arguments advanced 
in extenuation will not bear analysis. One says 
he bets, not for the money that he might win, but 
to add interest. Yet it is queer that he would not 
bet if he knew he was going to lose. Another says 
he does it to back up his college. Strong backing 
that! Such backing as is given cock-fights and 
bull-fights! Wouldn’t Elihu Yale, John Harvard, 
Jesse Mercer, Judge Baylor and other founders of 
our colleges turn over in their graves because of 
the inspiration of such backing? When Jesus 
Christ wanted to save the world, he did not lay 
a gambler’s wager, but he lived and died for it. 
Still others say they must back up their word, 
and money talks. Pray what honour, what sort 
of honour, that requires an infraction of the sacred 
law of morals to uphold it! Money talks! To 
whom does such money talk? 
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Gambling is one of the trinity of great evils— 
drink, gambling, and vice! They formerly lived 
in the same house, the saloon. Gambling produces 
nothing good, like energy put forth in all legiti- 
mate pursuits. It is a crime which begets other 
crimes—embezzlement, forgery, robbery, and mur- 
der. It leads often to the jail or to suicide. Some 
years ago one of the keenest gamblers of the 
country wrote his life-history for a popular Ameri- 
can magazine. He is known from one end of the 
country to the other as the shrewdest gambler be- 
tween the oceans. He often won huge stakes—one 
time $40,000 in Muskogee, another time $25,000 
in Texas in a poker game. He is now operating a 
cigar stand on the Pacific Coast and declares if 
he had spent one-tenth as much time and thought 
running a peanut stand as he gave to his gam- 
bling he would be far better off. He said if he 
could, he would employ a band of the cleverest 
card-players in the country to take a place in some 
public building in each city and play continuously 
for stakes, just to show young men how utterly 
futile is the gambling game. 

After the worst is said concerning the immorali- 
ties of the youth of to-day, however, one remem- 
bers that each age arraigns its youth because of 
sins. Youth has always been in revolt. It is 
possible to find indictments against young people 
for hundreds of years back that are quite severe. 
Innovation in dress and manners is always se- 
verely judged by our elders, and some. of these 
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censures afterwards prove ill-founded, so that 
something may be said on that side of the question. 


II 


The force of this startling text for young people 
is, after all, not in its revelation of the damning 
quality of any particular sin, but in the fact of 
the inwardness of all sm. It passes into the very 
bones! ‘‘His bones are full of the sins of his 
youth, which shall le down with him in the dust.”’ 
Like eating an apple causes it to pass into the 
blood and sinew, so sin taken into the life enters 
the deepest nature. A sinful book, picture, con- 
versation, meditation enters into life until death 
and will lie down with the body in the grave. 

This fact of the persistence of sm should give 
the sinner pause. Samson goes down to Gaza and 
makes a night of it. He sins without shame, de- 
fiantly and makes good his escape. Oh, no, he 
does not escape! Years after his pursuers find 
him, put out his eyes and bring him back to Gaza 
where he doth grind in the prison. Back to Gaza! 
When men sin in any Gaza they must inevitably 
come back to their Gazas in blindness, shame and 
disaster. We cannot escape our sins, for they will 
surely bring us to judgment. 


Tit 


Is there no way for young people to escape sin? 
Yes, by taking heed to the danger signals. Oh, 
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the folly of all experimentation in sin! One taste 
of the forbidden fruit is one taste too many. Yes, 
there is escape by sticking to the right principles. 
Jesus, our example in temptation, met it on great 
principles to which he adhered with unswerving 
devotion. Edward Bok won his first triumph as a 
cub reporter and gained the lasting friendship of 
President Hayes by refusing wine on principle 
when it was offered to him at the presidential 
dinner. Yes, there is always escape, if we learn 
the way out. ‘‘With every temptation there is a 
way of escape’’—‘‘I am the way,’’ says Jesus. 
Look to Jesus, the Savior. Long ago the pupils 
of a great and loved teacher asked him the secret 
of his victorious life. ‘‘Are you never tempted?”’ 
they enquired. ‘‘Often, indeed, am I tempted,’’ he 
assured them, ‘‘but I always say through Jesus 
Christ my Savior, when the tempter comes pound- 
ing at the door, ‘Get thee hence, the place is oc- 
cupied!’ ”’ 


Ix 
THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 


Text: “And the foolish said unto the wise, Give us 
of your oil: for our lamps are gone out.”—WMat- 
thew 25: 8. 


Herein is depicted the tragedy of the light that 
failed. The symbolism of the parable is plain. 
The oil represents the divine life communicated 
to men. In the Old Testament the anointing by 
means of the sacred oil was the outward sign of 
the invisible divine power, influence and authority 
resting upon the anointed. Thus the Messiah, the 
anointed one, is he upon whom the divine power 
and authority would surely rest. 

-The lamps represent the lives of professing 
Christians who furnish the vessels for the divine 
life. Jesus speaks to his disciples: ‘‘Let your 
light so shine before men that they may see your 
good works and glorify your Father which is in 
Heaven.’’ Paul writes to his beloved friends at 
Philippi: ‘‘Be blameless and harmless, the sons of 
God, without rebuke, in the midst of a crooked and 
perverse nation among whom ye shine as lights in 
the world, holding forth the word of life.’? Some- 
times the lamp is employed, as with the seven 


churches in Asia described in Revelation, not to 
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represent a single Christian, but Christians in a 
collective or corporate capacity as gathered in a 
church. 

The plight of the foolish virgins represents the 
failure of certain Christian lives. We must not 
allow any doctrine to obscure this solemn fact, that 
with some Christians the light goes out. There is 
the precious doctrine of the final preservation of 
the saints. It is true that our blessed Lord, who 
saves us, is able to keep us. There is no more 
dominant note in the Bible than the almighty 
power of God to keep that which we commit to 
him. 


“The soul that on Jesus hath leaned for repose, 
He will not, he will not desert to its foes.” 


But there is another side to the keeping. ‘‘Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols.’’ ‘‘Keep 
yourselves in the love of God.’’ Hence, the Bible 
is full of warnings against failure in watchfulness. 
Paul feels the possibilities of the loss, not of his 
soul which is eternally secure, but of his influence, 
his usefulness, his testimony, and his life’s reward. 
He shudders lest he should become a castaway. 


ir 


Among the most common causes for the going 
out of the Christian light in lamps that fail, the 
most frequent, perhaps, is that which the Savior 
points out,—necLtect. The foolish virgins simply 
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neglected to provide themselves with oil or to look 
ahead as to how they might supply themselves with 
it. They were slothful and sleepy, and in their 
neglect their lamps went out. A Christian is no 
exception to the scientific law of degeneration, 
which operates through neglect. Let a fancier 
turn loose without care his variegated pigeons in 
all their beautiful plumage, and after a few years 
they will have reverted to the original type of 
slaty blue. Let a horticulturist abandon his 
American Beauty roses and after a few years they 
will have become dog-eared roses. Let a man neg- 
lect his body, refuse to shave, cut his hair, pare his 
nails, bathe his body and after a while he will 
resemble those dehumanised savages we see on 
some islands. Let him neglect his mind, never 
read, never think, and by and by he will be an 
imbecile or an idiot, refuse to care for the con- 
science and lapse into anarchy and vice. Man by 
nature is a sinner,—‘‘conceived in sin and brought 
forth in iniquity’’—and if he will not avail him- 
self of Christian cultivation his tendency is to re- 
vert to the original type of sin. The Scriptures 
call it backsliding and backsliding is not a theory 
but a fact, attended by tragic losses to the victim 
and also to the cause of Christianity. A Christian 
may not safely neglect the means of grace. Of 
these is the worship of the sanctuary. How shall 
we escape sickness of soul, if we neglect its heal- 
ing? Spiritual depression, the darkness of doubt, 
and loss of vision are certain without it. 
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II 


Another reason for the light going out of some 
Christian lamps is mere trifling with divine gifts. 
No more conspicuous example may be recalled 
than that of Samson, the strongest man. He was 
the child of prayer, he was consecrated a Nazirite, 
and as he grew to young manhood and the fulness 
of his powers, the spirit of the Lord began to movo 
upon him. Coming to the fore in a national crisis, 
divinely raised up and equipped for such an emer- 
gency, I would name him, ‘‘The Man with a 
Chance.’’ But never feeling any serious sense 
of responsibility, lightly regarding his consecra- 
tion vows, trifling utterly with his superb gifts, 
sinking down into sensual sins, employing his keen 
wits in reckless gambling, flinging his powers away 
on spectacular stunts, dallying with Delilahs of sin, 
shearing himself of all moral strength as visibly 
as in cutting off the seven locks of his head, yield- 
ing to the enemy who bind him and blind him and 
grind him, dying at last by suicidal hands, I would 
write on his gravestone: 


“The Light That Failed.” 


Perhaps earth has no sadder sight than the man 
who has lost his power. We feel the pathos of 
it when we read Browning’s exquisite lines in his 
‘‘Ring and the Book,’’ which lay bare the lost 
prestige of Count Guido, dwelling in pinching 
want in the ancestral house. We have looked with 
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sorrow on the political leader stripped of every- 
thing and nursing his wounds amid squalor and 
resentment. But I have seen a minister of the 
gospel who once held forth the word of life in this 
dark world, by successive degrees, go down from 
wide influence and public esteem to petty selfish 
pursuits, growing suspicions, open contempt, until 
at last he sat in a felon’s chair. How inexorably 
will God remove the candlestick from the life that 
trifles with his divine gifts! 


III 


Still another cause of the light going out is 
wilful substitution,—the substitution of the light 
of one’s own understanding for the divine will and 
plan in one’s life. When the prophet Samuel 
anointed Saul King over Israel he kissed him, the 
people shouted, ‘‘God save the King,’’ and stand- 
ing head and shoulders above the tallest among 
them, Saul went forth with a band of men whose 
hearts the Lord had touched. He even was num- 
bered among the prophets. He seemed a suitable 
servant of the Most High to rule over a theocracy. 
But now comes the testing day. God sends him 
on a mission which demanded loyalty of the high- 
est order. It was to execute a penal decree against’ 
a criminal nation. There was much spoil which 
appealed to Saul’s cupidity. Instead of teaching 
the nations of the world that the act of slaying 
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the Amalekites was punitive, a divine visitation 
for sin, Saul, by his disobedience of God in taking 
the spoil, impressed the nations that the act was 
one of savage conquest for spoil. It grieved God. 
Samuel cried all night. Then came those awful 
words, ‘‘ Because thou hast rejected me, I have re- 
jected thee from being King over Israel.’’ From 
that day. King Saul enters upon dark distempers, 
envy, jealousy, hatred, madness, murderous in- 
tent. In his darkest mood he goes to the witch 
of Endor, seeking light. Then he dies a suicide 
on the battle field. Again, I would write on his 
gravestone those solemn words, ‘‘The Light That 
Failed.’’ 

We can never safely substitute our will for the 
will of God. When old Dr. Wilder came to die, 
he pulled his son down to his bedside and whis- 
pered: ‘‘In college I had a comrade who said to 
me as I dedicated my life to India: ‘Why are you 
such a fool as to bury yourself among the heathens 
in India?’ I said, ‘It is the will of God.’ It took 
me one hundred and ten days in those times to 
get out to India, but I went to serve my God. My 
schoolmate became a great lawyer, he amassed 
a fortune, he married the girl he loved, but meeting 
with reverses, he lost heart, and one day took a 
pistol and blew out his brains. My son, whose life 
was buried? Whatever you do with your life, 
whether practice law or go as a foreign mission- 
ary, be certain you follow the will of God.’’ 
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IV 


Finally, there are some lights that are simply 
smothered out. Such was Solomon’s. He asked 
for wisdom and God gave him abundantly of wis- 
dom. He built the temple and prayed at its dedi- 
cation as few men have ever prayed. He was be- 
loved of his God, so Nehemiah tells us. But he 
became overwhelmed with worldly occupation. He 
entered upon such enterprises as made his king- 
dom a marvel. The Queen of Sheba came and 
said, ‘‘The half has not been told.’? It was all 
so magnificent that the Bible tells us ‘‘There was 
no more spirit left in her.’? Some magnificence, 
that! But the lesson of a thousand books of 
sociology is writ large in Solomon’s life. Within 
certain limits the pursuit of business is good for 
the individual and for society, but carried beyond 
those limits it becomes most hurtful to the indi- 
vidual and to society. Solomon forgot God in his 
pride. He built up a proud aristocratic class on 
one hand and reduced to serfdom another great 
class on the other. He laid the explosives for the 
breakup of his Kingdom. 

And Solomon became engulfed in pleasure. He 
said to himself, ‘‘Let us see what the old world 
is worth.’? He was an ardent man and when he 
sold himself to pleasure, like the prodigal who 
went into the far country, ‘‘he took all with him’’! 
And he had the facilities for pleasure—wine, 
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music, horses, palaces, millions in money, and 
seven hundred beauties among the women of the 
world. If the richest man on earth to-day should 
say, ‘‘I will give no more money to colleges, libra- 
ries, hospitals, missions, charities, no more for 
development or investment, but use it all for pleas- 
ure-craft and spend it in the myriad ways the 
world can offer pleasure,’’ he would not enter 
upon a course more prodigal than did Solomon. 
But what came of it? The saddest book in the 
Bible is the book of Ecclesiastes, in which all the 
devices of pleasure are reviewed and the writer 
exclaims, ‘‘Vanity, vanity of vanities,—all is 
vanity!’’ Every pleasure palled on him. His 
Kingdom tottered down to ruin. Solomon died 
discredited and in the darkest doubt about his 
destiny. I would write on his tomb, ‘‘The Light 
That Failed.’’ 

Excess of business and pleasure can smother the 
light. Mr. Hutchinson has written a book in 
which he attempts to show that the mother in the 
home, in the exercise of freedom, who leaves her 
children and her husband for business, will make 
shipwreck of all the best. There is much of merit 
in his powerful portrayal of the tragedy of the 
wife and mother in business. I wish he would 
write a companion volume on the tragedy of the 
wife and mother, who leaves her husband, chil- 
dren and home for pleasure. The practical effect 
in the home is the same, but the effect in the 
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woman is far worse. The woman of pleasure is 
a parasite, a contemptible parasite, blotting out 
the light from her life, and denying it to others. 


Vv 


Hear this last word of application. In order to 
keep the light burning at-its brightest and best, 
there must be a great expectancy. That was the 
Savior’s application. ‘‘Watch ye for ye know not 
the day nor the hour when the Son of Man com- 
eth.’’ At the close of the Edinburgh Conference 
one of the speakers quoted these words: ‘‘There 
be some of them that stand here which shall not 
taste death till they have seen the Kingdom of 
God come with power.’”’ Is there nothing on the 
horizon of our faith? Who dares postpone the 
answer to our faith? Are there no signs of the 
coming Kingdom? Is there no inspiration to work 
for its coming? I saw our team struggle up to the 
Southwestern Championship. For months they 
lived at the training table, they kept themselves 
fit, and dared not imperil the issue. I asked a 
soldier what was the most inspiring thing he saw 
on the battlefield of France. He said, ‘‘It came 
to my vision when, after months of preparation in 
the camps, we had gone overseas and at last the 
call sounded to move out of the trenches. We 
thought of the unnumbered widows and orphans 
of France. We saw the maimed and blasted lives 
in the hospitals. We remembered what America 
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expected of us. We thought of what it meant to 
all humanity, and as each man leaped from the 
trenches he caught up a blood-red poppy and ran 
into position. Never will that scene be dim to 
me!’’ Men and women of God, he hath sounded 
forth the trumpet that never shall call defeat. Do 
our hearts leap up for answer with all that life 
can give? 


x 
THE CRADLING OF GOD 


Text: “For unto you is born this day in the city 
of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.”—Luke 
ells 


“The King of the Universe—hidden in a cave; 

The great God—become a little babe; 

The Ancient of Days—a new-born Infant; 

The Eternal One—an hour old; 

Rugens sidera—sugens ubera; 

The Almighty—helpless ; 

Whom the Heavens cannot contain—laid in a manger; 
Forsook the courts of everlasting day— 

And chose with us a darksome house of mortal clay.” 


This is a mystery which we cannot explain. But 
failing an explanation we need not be skeptics. 
Daniel Webster said of it, ‘‘No, I cannot explain 
it; I would be ashamed if I could. If I could he 
would be no greater than myself, and I need a 
supernatural Savior.’’ After all, it is no greater 
mystery than the union of Spirit and body, of the 
mortal joined to the immortal. The Old Testa- 
ment prepares us for the Incarnation. It teaches 
us the humanness of God and the divineness of 
man. Pagans found symbols for God among the 
animals or among the objects of nature. The 
Hebrews saw that God gave his image to man, 


so they thought of him as one like a Shepherd, like 
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a King, like a Mother, like a Father. They saw 
man, bearing the image of his Maker, and walking 
with God; bearing on his heart the law written on 
fleshly tables and reading his will; Lord of all crea- 
tion, a little lower than the angels, with a com- 
mission and a destiny appropriate to his exalted 
nature. This is the greatest of all facts. We may 
well agree with Browning: 


“T say the acknowledgment of God in Christ 
Accepted by thy reason solves for thee 
All questions in the earth and out of it.” 


The simplest, most rational, most satisfactory 
account of Jesus Christ is found in the gospels. 
He cannot be accounted for as other men, by a 
reference to heredity or to environment. Such a 
summary of Jesus as Sherwood Eddy has given us 
in his ‘‘Facing the Crisis’’ impresses us with his 
absolute uniqueness. He baffles all philosophies, 
he runs ahead of all sciences, there is only one 
explanation of him—he is God come in the flesh, 
begotten of the Holy Spirit, born of a Virgin. 
Since the day in Cesarea Philippi when Jesus 
asked his disciples as to his nature, there have 
been only two opinions of him. One of these 
opinions is that of the multitudes, that he was a 
great, good man, a burning and shining light like 
John the Baptist, a noble martyr like Jeremiah, 
a bold prophet like Elijah or a great teacher like 
Confucius or Buddha. The other estimate of 
Jesus is that given by believers, that he was the 
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Christ, the Son of the Living God. The former 
opinion was held by Renan the Frenchman, by 
Straus the German, and by Emerson the Ameri- 
can. The latter opinion was voiced by Napoleon 
when he said, ‘‘I know men and I tell you Jesus 
Christ is not a man.’’ It was expressed by Gen- 
eral Lew Wallace who said when he had written 
‘‘Ben Hur’’: ‘‘After six years given to impartial 
investigation of Christianity as to its truth or 
falsity, I have come to the deliberate conclusion 
that Jesus Christ was the Messiah of the Jews, 
the Savior of the world, and my personal Savior.”’ 

This higher view, it must be kept in mind, is a 
spiritual revelation. ‘‘Flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my father who art in 
Heaven.’’ ‘‘No man,’’ says Paul, ‘‘can call Jesus 
Lord except in the Holy Ghost.’’ Indeed, that is 
precisely how Paul, the greatest single credential 
to Christianity, came to call him Lord: ‘‘It pleased 
God to reveal his son in me.’’ While the externals 
of the Damascus road experience are not to be ex- 
pected in every believer, yet the conviction that 
the revelation of Christ is a work of the Holy 
Spirit, when the individual ceases to resist and 
comes to seek and receive him as Savior, is a sine 
qua non in every case. 

I have seen thousands come into the vision of 
Jesus as God, but I think the most startling con-_ 
version I ever knew was that of an outstanding 
business man, a graduate of one of the great uni- 
versities, a man of vast culture, who continued a 
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skeptic until he was sixty years of age. Then he 
came into a profound sense of the unsatisfactori- 
ness of his position. He asked to know the deeper 
meaning of Christianity, the proofs of the Savior- 
hood in the realm of experience. Two of us told 
him that was the true approach—he knew all the 
arguments, pro and con; it was now for him to 
come to Jesus himself and see. We knelt in prayer 
and the man yielded himself fully by an act of 
will; with the earnest petition that whatever God 
might be willing to do for him might be done. 
Presently he arose from the prayer, extended his 
hand and said, ‘‘I am satisfied: I shall unite with 
the church to-morrow morning.’’ He fulfilled his 
word. He became a most useful Christian, and 
died some years later with a triumphant hope, 
leaving to the world a glowing testimony. 

The annual recurrence of Christmas is a wit- 
ness to the truth of the Incarnation. All the 
world is keeping Christmas now. People who do 
not know our Christ are sitting under his banner. 
All faiths or religions take the fruit of our faith. 
Though we know it is reasonably certain that the 
day we keep is not the exact calendar day of his 
birth, yet it is the greatest of all anniversaries. 
When Chrysostom the Golden Mouth preached his 
Christmas sermon on December 25, in the year 
383, he said: ‘‘It is not ten years since this day 
was wholly unknown to us, but you celebrate it 
with as much zeal as if it had been known since 
time immemorial.’’ It is celebrated thus to-day, 
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kept in zeal, and gladness, and keenest apprecia- 
tion for its commemoration of a stupendous fact. 
It is the greatest of all anniversaries because it 
is the most meaningful. And what is its meaning 
to the thoughtful? 

It proclaims to us how easy it is to draw near 
to God. Any one can approach a baby. Indeed 
the very sight of a baby~warms the heart, and 
you want to reach out your arms to hug it to your 
heart. The humble shepherds could draw nigh— 
every one of them could have hugged the sweet 
Babe to his shaggy bosom. Whenever you grow 
fearsome and wonder whether you dare go to God 
about the things which seem so big and burden- 
some to you, and which you fear will be so small 
and contemptible in his sight, remember the Babe 
in the manger and recall how once he said, ‘‘Come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden and 
I will give you rest.’’ 

The coming of the Christ gives us our best 
knowledge of God. ‘‘He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father,’’ he himself declared. We could 
never have known how tender is Infinite Strength 
unless we had seen Jesus commanding the stormy 
seas to be still and holding little babes in his arms. 
We never could have believed that an outraged, 
offended and rejected God could be so patient and 
forgiving unless we had heard Jesus talking to 
the harlot and the publican and crying, ‘‘Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,’’ 
as he hung on the cruel cross. We never had dared 
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hope that the almighty God would hear the ery 
of the needy and sinful unless we had beheld Jesus 
going home with sinners and weeping over doomed 
Jerusalem. 


When the Word became flesh and tabernacled 
among us we learned the true dignity of man. The 
wonder is not that God could stoop so low but that 
man was created so high, that he took our nature. 
The sinless Son of Man reveals indeed what a fall 
man has suffered, but shows what a destiny may 
be his, when once the image of his Creator has 
been restored. When we see human nature in its 
worst forms we feel that an injustice is done the 
brute when it is said of such they have sunk to 
the level of the brute. Fallen and depraved human 
nature can grovel in the lowest depths. Many of 
the current novels with hideous realism uncover 
the indecency, the unchastity, the moral destitu- 
tion and soulless lives of such in an age when 
revolt is strong and there is much loosening of 
moral restraints. But when you are tempted to 
think most meanly of human nature remember 
Jesus Christ, who took upon himself our nature 
and became aman. Remember Jesus taught, and 
experience proves, that God dwelling in our nature 
lifts us into the same fellowship and that we too 
may live holy lives, die triumphant deaths, rise 
victorious over the grave, and ascend to the right 
hand of the Father in Heaven. 

Finally, the coming of Christ in the flesh teaches 
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us the best way to help our fellow men, and that 
is by identifying ourselves with them. In this 
December world we are surrounded by multitudes 
who need our help. It is not enough to send them 
somethinge—food for the hungry, clothes for the 
naked, medicine for the sick, bright presents for 
the lonely, money for the harassed, and flowers 
for the aged. We can do all this and miracles will 
happen. But there is a better way still. That way 
is God’s way. He did not send: he came. The 
tallest angel could not bring his gift. No mes- 
senger of Heaven was fit. He came into the world, 
entered into our lot, and dwelt among us. 

That personal touch, somehow, we must have. 
The great Christian merchant prince, John Wana- 
maker, who had an objective bigger than his big- 
gest department store, was accustomed to seek out 
groups of people in his city and give them his 
personal attention, not for a day nor a month, 
but for years at a time. The little orphan boy 
who wrote a college girl, when her Sunday-school 
class was asking the inmates of an orphans’ home 
what they wanted for Christmas, that he wanted a 
sister, quite startled the young woman at first, 
then the Christ idea gripped her, and she wrote 
back with brimming eyes, ‘‘I will be your sister. 
I’m coming to see you soon, and you will see me 
often. From to-day I am your loving sister.’’ 
The world was not lonely any more to the little 
fellow; his heart was satisfied. What the hungry 
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world needs most is the love that comes in person 
as Jesus did. 

May Christmas come in all the glory of its heav- 
enly meaning to all who read these lines, may 
peace fill their hearts, and may the song of the 
angels be carolled again throughout our land. May 
they read once more the sweetest story ever told, 
the story of life everlasting, and may they carry 
it with them in their hearts and in their souls to 
the eternity of man. 


XI 


THE ESSENTIALS OF TRUE RELIGION 


Text: “And Jesus answering said unto him, Simon, 
I have somewhat to say unto thee. And he saith, 
Master, say on. .. .”—Luke 7: 40. 


Jesus had something to say on every vital sub- 
ject. He has something to say on every personal 
question which relates to life and destiny. He has 
something to say on every social question—mar- 
riage, wealth, poverty, play, crime, citizenship, 
education, war and peace. And what he has to 
say on such subjects is said with authority. His 
Sayings are so righteous and rational and final 
that they constitute the ne plus ulira for us. He 
is the court of last resort, for his judgment is 
supreme. No question is ever settled as it must 
be until we have had his verdict. Try all the other 
ways of settlement and we shall fail. He is the 
way of life; he is the light of the world. Hushed 
then be the voice of expert, doctor, diplomat, law- 
yer, and scribe—let the Son of man speak! 

What Jesus said in Simon’s house was on re- 
ligion, the most important of all questions. Car- 
lyle said truly the chief factor in the life of any 
people is their religion. All the great questions 


to-day are insoluble apart from religion. The 
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most important things before the country to-day 
are not treaties of peace, but peace with God; not 
the high cost of living, but the high cost of sin; 
not political elections but spiritual elections; not 
new laws, but new hearts; not the immigration of 
alien peoples, but the hateful invasion of ideas of 
a neo-paganism; not the slump in the price of 
products, but the awful moral slump; not the 
development of our natural resources, but the de- 
velopment of our human resources. First things 
must come first. 

Jesus’ text on religion was the behaviour of the 
penitent woman who washed his feet with her tears 
and wiped them with the hairs of her head. His 
audience was the rich Parisee and guests at a 
brilliant dinner party. The occasion was the silent 
reasoning of Simon as he watched Jesus, at his 
own table, in the presence of the noted company, 
receiving with approval the attentions of an out- 
cast woman. Jesus divined the state of mind of 
his host and challenged him with the words: 
‘Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee.’’ I 
may be allowed to paraphrase Jesus’ most pene- 
trating sermon which followed. 

‘‘Simon, you a teacher of religion, invited me 
here as prophet and teacher, to hear what I had 
to say on the subject of religion. Now you are 
horrified at this scene, and you are thinking I am 
either a simpleton or a sinner, else I would not 
have suffered this woman to touch me. But this 
woman is right now teaching you what real re- 
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ligion is—she is showing you the irreducible es- 
sence of religion. What is it? 

‘‘Religion is first of all an experience. These 
tears are the sign of penitence. This woman has 
come to see her sinfulness and I have forgiven 
her. The contrite heart of a publican or sinner is 
more justifiable in God’s sight than the proud 
heart of the Pharisee. In religion, Simon, you 
must also come to realise your moral insolvency in 
respect to your debt of sin. All are alike insolvent 
before God. Think on this comparison: What dif- 
ference does it make if one man owes $5,000 and 
another owes only $500, if both of them are bank- 
rupt? This scarlet woman of the street and you, 
the honoured officer of the church, are both with- 
out anything wherewith to satisfy a just and holy 
God. The only difference between you two is that 
her greater debt of sin causes her to love more 
deeply when she is forgiven. Great forgiveness, 
great, love! So a Christian experience has these 
three facts in it: first, a realising sense of sin, 
next a realising sense of impotence, and then faith 
in the Son of God which brings divine forgiveness 
and fills the heart with love. 

‘‘But religion is more than an experience. It is 
also a service. Simon, I came into your house and 
you neglected the common courtesies. You did 
not, as the custom is, greet me with a kiss, but 
she has not ceased to kiss my feet. You did not 
bring water for my dusty feet, but she has un- 
sandalled them and bathed them in her tears and 
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wiped them with the hairs of her head. You did 
not anoint my head, but she has anointed even my 
feet. Here is true religion, because she also 
serves.’’ 

Now, Christ is the representative of humanity 
in the matter of service. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did 
it unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
did it unto me.’’ When we minister to the bodily 
necessities of tired humanity in Jesus’ name we 
do it unto him. When we bestow our tokens of 
regard for lonely and disconsolate souls we are 
serving him. Humanity in general is never an 
adequate motive of service. It must be connected 
somehow with God. Christ alone is the motive. 

The judgment-test of our religion will be this 
thing of service. If we have passed through earth 


and seen the seven hungers of man—starving for a 


morsel of bread, staggering for a bit of knowledge, 
reeling for a show of synfpathy, dying for a mite 
of beatity, begging for a mere chance, and gasping 
for the breath and bred of spiritual life—and 
we have done nothing to appease those human 
hungers we shall depart from Christ into the eter- 
nal fire prepared for the devil and his angels. 
Pitiful will be our orthodoxies and tragical our 
raptures, if then we cannot show him hands that 
have in them the marks of service. 

A religion that does not serve is of no account in 
this world and will be revealed and condemned as 
‘worthless in the world to come. In a world of 
starvation, sickness, slavery, imprisonment, moral 
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nakedness, and destitution of every kind Christian- 
ity comes to serve. Thus when a man meets Christ 
in a spiritual experience of his cleansing, forgiving 
love he is sent forth to serve, to help redress all 
wrongs, to smite all injustices, to dissipate igno- 
rance, to alleviate suffering, to soothe men’s sor- 
rows, to heal their wounds, to reconcile them to 
their Father. oa 

Not only is service to be the judgment test of 
religion and its worth in this world but it is pro- 
claimed the test of all earthly human greatness. 
‘‘He that would be great among you, let him be 
the servant of all.’’ Not the possession of money, 
rank, title, position, authority, or any such thing, 
but rather one’s ministry to the world is the only 
ideal of greatness that will stand the acid test of 
Christianity. A student in medicine said he had 
only one life to live and he must not squander that 
one life, but invest it where it would count for the 
most. He procured a map of the world and scru- 
tinised it most carefully and minutely to see if he 
could discover the neediest spot on the globe, for 
there he would spend his life. After awhile he 
concluded China was that place. But one day he 
met Robert Moffett of South Africa. Moffett said, 
‘‘H'rom the hill where I live I have seen the smoke 
of a thousand villages where no Christian Mission- 
ary has ever come.’’ Then the great square jaws 
of Dr. David Livingstone came down like a vise 
and extending his hand to Moffett he said, ‘‘This 
day I consecrate my life to Africa!’’ Livingstone 
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went out there to live in the tall grass and in the 
depths of the forests, to be bitten by poisonous in- 
sects and to be torn by ravenous beasts, to eat with 
savages, to suffer agues and fevers, to be long lost 
to the world, then finally to die in a hut in the 
far distant wilds, and to have his heart cut out of 
his body and buried by the reverent natives in the 
soil of the dark continent he tried to save. A 
service so great to science, to civilisation and to 
the Kingdom of Heaven could not go unrecognised. 
Universities vied with each other to grant him 
degrees, the rulers of earth gave their medals of 
honour, his remains sleep in Westminster Abbey, 
and all men speak of him as one of the greatest 
men of the race. The greatness of Rameses and 
Napoleon and Croesus and Goethe and their kind 
diminishes as it approaches the measuring rod of 
service, but that of Livingstone increases, like that 
of his Master. 

Christianity can never be understood apart from 
the principle of service. ‘‘If any man willeth to 
do my will he shall know of the doctrine.’’ For 
example, no amount of explanation, argument or 
philosophy can convince one that it is more blessed 
to give than it is to receive. It simply must be 
done in order to see it. Just so with all the teach- 
ings of Christ. Service opens windows to his 
truth. Through the windows of service shines a 
light that grows with ever-increasing splendour 
and rejoicing. Obedience has been correctly enun- 
ciated as the organ of spiritual knowledge. 
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A life that does not serve is the most useless 
thing earth knows. Some time ago on my summer 
vacation, I followed the Canadian River for sev- 
eral hundred miles through Oklahoma and Texas. 
That treacherous river is probably the most worth- 
less river in the United States. My experience 
prompted me to write some lines which I called 
“‘The River of Disappointment’’: 


Rising in the Rockies with a rippling run, 
Hastening toward the mesas and the morning sun; 


Winding o’er the plains with a wriggling race, 
Sinking in the sands with a creeping pace; 


Changing in the channels with a gorging greed, 
Hurling down the bridges with omnipotent speed; 


Casting up a sand-cloud along a treeless path, 
Waiting by with quicksands to gulp down in wrath:° 


Eking out in dry times only brackish water, 
Raging by in flood times, dealing out in slaughter; 


Failing fully in the promise given thee at first, 
Oh, river, thou art maddening in a land of thirst! 


As disappointing and dangerous as that river 
is a life that does not serve. 

‘‘Mather’’ Buckner, as orphan children called 
him, though to others he was always ‘‘Brother”’ 
Buckner, lived past four score years, an inde- 
fatigable worker. His hands rested often in 
benediction upon the fatherless and motherless. 
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His lips kissed away the stains of tears of loneli- 
ness, and his words of love put to flight armies of 
fears and cares for homeless thousands. His in- 
sight to Scripture in its profound spiritual depths 
caused wonderment to many who heard him speak 
as he presided over religious conventions or 
preached in great pulpits. He was intimately 
associated in colossal labours and exhausting pro- 
grams of ministry with two other giants of the 
time, B. H. Carroll and J. B. Gambrell, servants 
of God and humanity. But they kept on serving 
and learning unto the last with ever-deepening 
penetration of divine truth. When R. C. Buckner 
was dying he said, ‘‘Please do not fold my hands 
downward across my breast. Leave them open, 
ready for work. I’ve had such joy and profit in 
service here, I trust the Master will have some- 
thing for me to do hereafter. Leave my hands 
open for more service!’’ 

The coronation of spiritual apprehension is 
Christian service and the brightest reward of all 
work in the Lord is more work to do wherein we 
shall be like him who worketh evermore. 


XII 


THE PROCURING POWER OF PRAYER 


Text: “Therefore, I say unto you, What things so- 
ever ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them.”—WMark 11: 24. 


I 


The Fact of Prayer. This is indicated in Jesus’ 
words, ‘‘When Ye Pray.’’ Note the Savior did 
not say ‘‘if’’ ye pray, but ‘‘when ye pray.’’ He 
recognised the universality of prayer. Men in all 
ages and climes have prayed. Sabatier says, ‘‘The 
history of prayer is the history of religion.’’ ‘‘No 
prayer, no religion,’’ says Carlyle. Whatever the 
common practise of individuals they all pray in a 
crisis. Let financial disaster come and the callous 
business man will pray. Let the storm rage and 
the pleasure-lover will pray. Let deathly illness 
approach and even the infidel or atheist will pray. 

The reason prayer is universal is because it is a 
natural instinct. We cannot be who we are with- 
out communion with him in whose image we have 
been created. A wingless bird, a finless fish, a 
clawless squirrel is no more of a monstrosity than 
a prayerless person. We pray because we are 
powerless not to pray, as well as for reasons that 


encourage us to pray. 
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II 


The Prevalent Unbelief About the Efficacy of 
Prayer: This is intimated in Jesus’ exhortation, 
‘Believe ye recewe them.’’ Notwithstanding the 
natural instinct to pray there is the disposition to 
doubts its efficacy. From this few of us escape. 
A prominent minister is quoted as saying as he 
reviewed his life: ‘‘I have failed not in study, in 
visiting, in writing, in speaking, in administration, 
but in prayer. Now why have I failed? Sometimes 
I failed because I did not like it, at other times 
because there was something else to do, but chiefly 
because I doubted it would accomplish anything.’’ 
This confession of a preacher is significant. Phil- 
lips Brooks once said, ‘‘In one shape or another 
the religious question which gives thoughtful re- 
ligious people the most trouble is the question of 
prayer.’’ Our present day is full of question 
about every particular of prayer. Whence do 
these doubts arise? 

The doubt about the efficacy of prayer comes to 
some minds over the scientific principle of the 
reign of law. Science has revealed that certain 
causes are always followed by certain effects. 
This invariable order of nature seems to rule out 
answer to prayer. It is thought that each prayer 
would be a violation of law, or a miracle inex- 
plicable. But this in fact does not rule out prayer. 
We must remember that ‘‘law’’ is a mere abstrac- 
tion. It is not a force, but the description of how 
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a force works. We cannot say the universe is 
‘Cxoverned by law’’ but rather it is ‘‘governed ac- 
cording to law.’’ God is its governor. We must 
remember that God is at work in his world. ‘‘We 
cannot think of God,’’ says President Faunce, ‘‘as 
an engineer who started this locomotive of a world, 
pulled the throttle wide open, and then leaped 
from the cab, so that the world has been running 
its own unguided course éver since on the rails 
of law.’’ 

‘‘In him all things consist,’’ declares Paul, or 
‘in him all things hold together.’’ We must re- 
member also that God is a person, not a soulless 
abstraction. All law is the outcome of mind and 
the expression of personal will. Nor can we for- 
get the freedom of personal causation and control. 
Laws are utilised, directed and combined in the 
exercise of personal causation and control. It is 
the law of nature for water to seek its level, and 
yet in response to personal will*it runs to the top 
of the tallest skyscraper every day. It is the law 
of nature for objects heavier than air to sink, and 
yet in compliance with personal will airships 
travel through the skies every day. All the 
trusted laws of nature can be used as well as 
obeyed by personal will. Is God less than a man, 
that he cannot act with freedom in a world of 
law? 

Unbelief in prayer arises over philosophical ob- 
jections. In praying there is often a conflict of 
interests among those praying. Is it not absurd 
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for them to expect an answer? Here is a farmer 
on light soil praying for rain; his neighbour on 
heavy land is praying for dry weather. Here is 
Germany praying for victory; and here are the 
Allies praying for victory. How can God hear 
both? The difficulty is answered in one word: God 
will do right. All our prayers must be qualified 
and conditioned by accord with his will. He does 
not will to do wrong nor will he grant an object 
to any petitioner that is not right. The denial of 
the object sought is quite as much an answer as the 
granting of the object, and such denial is just as 
much an index to the love and wisdom of God as 
it is to his righteousness. There is a further 
philosophical objection which arises from the re- 
flection that the great God, busy with millions of 
worlds bigger than our own, could not be expected 
to attend to the trivial affairs of any one of us. 
A Baylor boy told me he had ceased praying be- 
cause it was simply absurd to imagine the God 
of all the universe listening to a student’s lesson 
problems or his love affair. But if we concede that 
God is omniscient and omnipotent such a difficulty 
immediately vanishes. It is the mark of a great 
general that he can master the minute details as 
well as the vast outlines of his campaign. I am the 
eldest of a large family, but up to the limits of his 
power and knowledge, my father cared for every 
child alike. There are not too many of us for 
God to hear all of us. Once when Jesus was in 
the midst of a vast throng and hastening to answer 
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a death call a timid woman touched the hem of his 
garment and he forthwith paused and asked, 
‘‘Who touched me?’’ No call is ever too faint 
to reach the ear of our Heavenly Father. Not 
a sparrow falls to earth that he does not take 
knowledge of it. 

Perhaps the gravest cause of doubt about prayer 
is the moral one. God knows all and does all for 
the best. Prayer, it is urged by the doubter, is 
therefore an impertinence, a work of supereroga- 
tion. Why should we obtrude our imperfect de- 
sires upon the all-wise, all-loving Father? Does 
not ‘‘your Heavenly Father know that ye have 
need of these things?’’ It is true that God is in- 
finitely better qualified to know what is best for 
us than we are. But it is this way: Our prayers 
cannot change his purpose to help us, but our 
prayers do vastly change his plans and methods of 
procedure, since the circumstances are changed 
thereby. It was the father’s yéarning to forgive 
and restore the prodigal son, but he could not do 
it until the prodigal came back with a prayer that 
it be done. In a world of personal freedom the 
attitude of God and the deeds of God are affected 
by the attitude of the one he would help. In the 
perfect Providence there is designedly a place for 
prayer and every true prayer is God-prompted 
(Romans 8: 26). 
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Tit 


The Procuring Power of Prayer. This is as- 
sured in Jesus’ promise, ‘‘Ye shall have them.’’ 
‘‘Therefore, I say unto you, What things soever 
ye desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive 
them, and ye shall have them.’’ Here is a range 
of acquisition, conditioned by faith, and the will 
of God, but. limited only by two things: first, by 
the desires which live when we pray, and second 
by desire itself, that is, dominant desire. It is 
very important to notice both of these limitations. 
‘‘What things soever ye desire, when ye pray.’’ 
A mean or sordid desire has a hard time to live 
when we pray. Prayer brings all our desires into 
the white light of the throne of God. The desires 
which we cherish when we pray are therefore apt 
to be spiritual desires. But we must really desire 
what we pray for if we are to get it. That marked 
the difference in the procuring power of the two 
men who went up to the temple to pray. One of 
them was a Pharisee whose eloquent lips did not 
voice his real desires. The poor publican spoke 
what he wanted more than all the world beside. 
Therefore, said the Savior, the publican rather 
than the Pharisee went away with the answer to 
his prayer. The importunate widow illustrated 
the prevailing power of dominant desire. It is 
thus that sincerity is tested, it is only thus that 
reality in prayer is achieved. 
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What are some of the things a Christian, domi- 
nantly desiring, can procure by prayer? 

One is labourers for spiritual harvest fields. 
‘‘Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they 
are white already to harvest.’’ Again he says: 
‘‘The harvest truly is great but the labourers are 
few, pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he would send forth labourers into his har- 
vest.’’ In my pastorate at Hillsboro, Texas, we 
made the discovery that neither the church nor 
the public schools of the city had ever contributed 
a preacher or a missionary to the world. It so 
burdened the church that they entered upon a 
season of sustained and earnest prayer for such 
workers to be called. One Sunday morning I con- 
ducted a service for calling out the called. In that 
memorable service some fourteen responded. One 
of them is to-day State Secretary of the Sunday 
school work of Texas Baptists, another is a mis- 
sionary in Brazil, one took the nurse’s training 
course and during the Great War was a member 
of the famous Baylor University hospital unit in 
France, another became assistant pastor of one of 
our largest Southern churches, still another be- 
came a preacher who preached one sermon in his 
home town that was worth a lifetime in its effect, 
yet another became a teacher of women and revo- 
lutionised the Sunday school in the church—and 
where would I stop, for each one has rendered con- 
spicuous service in the Kingdom of God! 
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Funds for Christian causes can be procured by 
prayer. George Muller of England maintaining his 
great orphanage by prayer, securing in the course 
of the years millions in money for this work alone 
is an irrefutable proof. Many remarkable in- 
stances could be cited out of my own personal 
experience. 

Restraint of loved ones from evil may be the 
result of prayer. Samuel stood in Israel as the 
greatest restraining force and mightiest in his 
prayers. Others have prevailed in like manner. 
Donald was going away to college. His father 
said on the evening before as they knelt around 
the family altar, ‘‘Donald, when you go away to 
college, you will likely meet with temptation, but 
remember every night at nine o’clock your mother 
and I will be praying for you.’’ At college, in the 
great city, temptations were indeed to be found. 
One night with two companions he was going to 
the house of her whose ways lead down to hell. 
As they passed a public building the clock began 
to strike the hour of nine. Donald stopped, and 
said he was going back. His companions asked 
why, then they began their gibes and threats, but 
he stood steadfast. ‘‘If you want to know why,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I will tell you. At this very moment 
father and mother are at home on their knees in 
prayer for me. It is through their love and sacri- 
fice that I am at college. I would not be such an 
ingrate nor so unmanly as to act unworthy of 
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them.’’ His comrades were won by that speech, 
and a prayer saved three young men from a night 
of sin to a career of great usefulness. 

Prayer procures the conversion of the lost. We 
know that it is not the will of God that any shall 
be lost. Here we are. assuredly on praying 
ground. Perhaps the efficacy of prayer has re- 
ceived no more fully demonstrated proofs than in 
the inclination of the unsaved toward the Savior. 
Many years ago a pastor of the First Church, 
Waco, began a revival in the church. Without any 
seeming effect for six weeks he preached before 
the revival started in all the marvelous power in 
which it continued for six weeks longer. At the 
end of those first six weeks of apparent failure, 
one morning the pastor stated that he was praying 
for one man, and believed that.the salvation of that 
man’s soul depended upon the issue of the prayers 
then being offered for him. The congregation 
joined in the prayer with an earnestness never 
before witnessed in the church. There was no 
sermon that day but prayer after prayer was of- 
fered. In a city, some distance away, at the State 
University, was the son of the pastor. He was the 
object of all those prayers. On going away to the 
university his father had given him a printed 
sermon, with these words: ‘‘My boy, if you ever 
come upon the day when you have a sober sense 
of responsibility, please read this sermon of your 
father’s.’’ This day the young man said to his 
roommate, ‘‘I cannot understand what is the mat- 
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ter with me. I am unable to study or to take any 
interest in anything whatsoever. I believe I will 
read father’s sermon.’’ Upon completing the ser- 
mon, he burst into tears and said to his roommate, 
‘*Please, for God’s sake, pray for me! I am lost 
and need a Savior.’’ So great was his concern 
and urgent his request that the two college stu- 
dents fell on their knees together and both were 
converted. Young Carroll took the next train for 
Waco and stood up in the church at the evening 
hour and related his Christian experience. Then 
followed the great Christian revival in which Dr. 
B. H. Carroll preached as no man ever heard him 
preach before or since, in a revival that will never 
die in Waco. 

Why do we not pray more? ‘‘Ye have not be- 
cause ye ask not.’’ No wonder Tennyson the poet 
with the modern mind sang, ‘‘More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams of.’’ 
Six times over in one passage Jesus sought to ex- 
hort men to pray and not to faint. ‘‘Ask and ye 
shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened unto you, for every one that asketh 
receiveth, every one that seeketh shall find, and to 
him that knocketh it shall be opened.’’ Once I 
found a forsaken old woman dying in pitiable 
squalour and want. We summoned the ambulance 
and carried her to the hospital. The skilled physi- 
cian and the tender Christian nurse came and min- 
istered unto her, nourishing food was given her 
and she began to mend and soon she showed 
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marked improvement though she was too old ever 
to be well again. Then I discovered she had a 
large sum of money in the bank. Dying in want, 
with a big bank account! She had only to ask 
for what she needed and it would have been sup- 
plied. Ah, how many like her, in dire need, who 
know not how to pray! ‘‘My God shall supply all 
your need according to his riches in glory by 
Christ Jesus.’’ 


XII 


THE FINALITY OF CHRIST 


Text: “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, and to-day 
and forever.”—Hebrews 13:8. 


In this constantly changing world is Jesus 
Christ unchangeable? In the face of progress, is 
there a probability that the world will outgrow 
Christianity? Is Christianity a perfect religion? 


I 


There are conceptions of Christianity which re- 
gard it as temporary. There is, first of all, the 
conception of the materialistic philosopher. He 
believes in automatic progress. He has made an 
idol of evolution and misinterpreted evolution to 
support his theory. Instead of seeing in evolution 
a method he sees in it a force. Starting with mat- 
ter as the only world-stuff and believing that 
there is inherent in matter the principle of prog- 
ress he complacently views the future as in the 
grip of inevitable progress. He is not troubled 
about sin, because he thinks that is a matter of 
heredity and environment, and attention to these 
will eventually eradicate depravity. Sin is, there- 


fore, an episode in the upward climb. The be- 
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liever in automatic progress construes Christian- 
ity as one of the historic religions. Just as ani- 
mism was superseded by theism, and just as 
Judaism was supplanted by Christianity, so Chris- 
tianity will give place to a superior religion. 

There is also the conception of the impatient re- 
former. He is the modern John the Baptist ask- 
ing in disappointment, ‘‘Art thou he that should 
come or do we look for another?’’ Was it likely 
that the herald of Jesus expected national reform, 
and was troubled that Jesus was devoting himself 
to the care of the sick, the mentally troubled and 
the poor, and was otherwise confining himself to 
strictly spiritual processes? In the present crisis 
there are those who feel that Christianity has 
failed to stop war, has failed to reconcile indus- 
trial strike and is powerless to purge our times of 
great national, international and social iniquities. 
They are asking oftentimes, to whom shall we go? 
Shall we look for another religion? 

There is still another conception of the tempo- 
rary character of Christianity as we know it, and 
that is of the pre-millennial despairer. He is 
frank to inform us the gospel will fail, the church 
will fail, the dispensation of the Holy Spirit will 
fail. We must look for another advent. We must 
put very slight confidence in the effectual working 
of the Christianity which we live under. It is 
only when Christ comes again in person, to in- 
state a temporal reign, and with a supernatural, 
physical coercion subdue his enemies and set up 
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his Saints. Does it not sound strangely like the 
old Jewish anticipation of the first advent, wherein 
they expected a temporal King, who would from 
the throne of David establish world empire? 


II 


There are adequate reasons for believing in the 
absolute finality of the Christian religion. Its 
funeral has been preached many times and its obit- 
uary has been written, but the grave could not 
contain it. We may rest assured it will endure 
forever. 

Everywhere the New Testament makes the un- 
broken claim of finality for Christianity, ‘‘God, 
who at sundry times and in divers manners spoke 
in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath 
in these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom 
he hath appointed heir of all things.’’ But why 
begin to cite the numerous proof-texts? We are 
not compelled to rely upon mere proof-texts for 
the assertion of finality. The New Testament it- 
self is written on this assumption and nothing else 
can be made of it. 

The helplessness of everything else to interpret 
life and the world to us is proof of the finality of 
Christ. Indeed to whom else may we go? He and 
he alone has the word of eternal life. We live in 
an age of scientific control. But science has no 
adequate interpretation. It has facts, but these 
facts must be interpreted. Science can give us 
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facts, like the types in the case-fonts, but we must 
put them together and only Christ can help us 
put them together rightly. Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick has recently pointed out the plight of a 
scientific world without the interpretation which 
Christ gives. How shall we regard the world? One 
says, ‘‘It is a mechanical process in which one may 
discover no aim or purpose whatever.’’ Chris- 
tians say, ‘‘The heavens declare the glory of God 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork.’’ 
Haeckel says of duty: ‘‘The sense of duty is 
a long series of phyletic modifications of the 
phronema of the cortex.’? The Christian poet 
Wordsworth: ‘‘The stern daughter of the voice 
of God.’’ 

Here are five great questions and only Christ 
can answer them: 1. Who -and what is God? 
2. What is God’s relation to man and man’s rela- 
tion to God? 3. What is the true nature of man? 
4. What is man’s right relation to his fellowman? 
5. What is there for man beyond the grave? 

Moreover, Christianity has demonstrated its 
complete ability to satisfy the three great perma- 
nent needs of humanity. The first of these is sal: 
vation from sin, the next is comfort in sorrow, and 
the last is mastery over death. Man shows no 
signs of outgrowing sin, all the progress of time 
has not eliminated sorrow and suffering, and man 
cannot avoid death. For man’s sin Christ offers 
forgiveness, regeneration and sanctification. For 
man’s sorrow Christ offers his sufficient grace and 
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the guiding principle of a divine providence that 
causes all things to work together for good to them 
that love God. For the dying there is offered 
resurrection and glorification. Of resurrection 
Christ is himself the guarantee, having in his 
own resurrection become the first fruits of all them 
that slept. He is also the pledge of man’s perfect- 
ing in glory. 

Christ is, as the writer of Revelation would 
say, ‘‘the first and the last.’’ He is as Paul would 
say, ‘‘all and in all.’’ He is as our text declares, 
“<The same yesterday, to-day and forever.’’ He 
was himself the perfection of human character. 
He alone perfected a single virtue and united in 
himself the sum of all virtues, and was the in- 
comparable ‘‘Crystal Christ.’’ He is the comple- 
tion of human experience—man’s science, art, 
morality. He is the ultimatum of essential truth 
about God and man and destiny. He is the 
realisation of all the highest human hopes. He is 
final in authority. All authority in heaven and 
earth hath been given to him. 


“Bring forth the royal diadem 
And crown Him Lord of all.” 


III 


The finality: of Christianity must not be inter- 
preted to mean the finality of churches and the- 
ologies. Churches and theologies are constantly 
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changing. Some men have set themselves against 
Christianity because they have identified it with 
the church, as seen in their age. Compte, the 
father of positivism, which he called the religion 
of humanity, would no doubt have assumed a dif- 
ferent attitude toward Christianity if he had not 
interpreted it in terms of the church as he knew 
it. A convention of Southern Baptists was 
startled a few years ago when the President, in 
a great address on religious conditions in Europe, 
enunciated the creed of a group of free-thinkers 
in France, so-called atheists, who held substan- 
tially to some of the most precious tenets of Bap- 
tists. Their revolt against Christianity was mis- 
taken—they had merely revolted against the mis- 
interpretation given Christianity by the prevail- 
ing church. It is doubtful if Thomas Paine would 
have launched all of his fearful diatribes against 
religion had he seen Christianity exhibited in some 
of its purer forms. 

We must accept the possibility of a growing 
apprehension of Christian truth. Particularly 
must we recognise the changing emphasis given 
certain Christian doctrines. The student of 
church history will find no more impressive char- 
acteristic than the different aspects of Christian 
truth which come into view in the progress of the 
centuries. I could not believe in the finality of 
the Christian religion if I believed we had fully 
apprehended it. We can exhaust Confucianism, 
the heathen religions, and all man-made philoso- 
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phies, but not Christianity. It challenges its fol- 
lowers forever with ever-dawning conceptions of 
its illimitable meaning. Just because we cannot 
attain unto it in its finality, it has the only finality. 
But in the path of the Christian’s onward march 
through regeneration, sanctification, resurrection, 
and glorification, and the degrees of grace divine, 
there looms the goal of the ages where he shall 
know. 


XIV 


THE LIFE OF TRUST 


Txt: “Commit thy way-unto the Lord, trust also 
in him and he shall bring it to pass.”—Psalm 37:5. 


I may be permitted to remark on a text that 
has entered more than any other into my personal 
history. By it I have been literally saved from 
death, hell, defeat and despair. By it also I have 
assisted others out of gloom, discouragement, deso- 
lation, suicide and damnation. It is undoubtedly 
the best text for bad times, and indeed, it is the 
grand text for all times, a true word for all of life, 
not simply its crises and its great occasions. 

It helps me to know who it was wrote these 
words and when he wrote them. It was David, 
who knew human life in as many aspects perhaps 
as any man that has lived on this planet. In the 
pastures and in the palace, in the camp and in 
the church, in purity and in sin, in freedom and in 
bondage, in happiness and in sorrow, David lived 
a many-sided life. And he wrote these words, it 
is believed, toward the close of his long and event- 
ful life, out of the depths of a profound experi- 
ence. He put them also in that notably inspired 
psalm, which is addressed to the fretful. It tran- 
spires that almost everybody is tempted to fret, 


60 here is a word for everybody. 
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What is ‘‘thy way’’ about which thou dost 
fret? 


I 


Is your way an anxious way? Are you dis- 
quieted and distressed about the uncertainty of 
some event? Almost every venture of life is apt 
to be accompanied by anxiety. Are you just en- 
tering upon your term in school? I know how 
some of you choked back the sobs but could not 
restrain the tears as you took leave of home and 
went out to try the new ways of knowledge. Are 
you entering into business for the first time or tak- 
ing up a new position? A thousand anxieties 
haunt you. Have you made the momentous choice 
of a life-calling? Then, you must walk much by 
faith and not by sight altogether. You will feel 
like some new Abraham going into a land that you 
know not. 

Most of us, I think, are habitually apprehensive 
about the untried future. We take fright at every 
ominous sign and spend anxious thought about 
wherewithal we shall be fed and wherewithal we 
shall be clothed and what withal shall be the out- 
come. 

We need to remember, however, that our times 
are in God’s hands. That means they are in good 
hands. That we are in God’s hands is no eall to 
put on sack cloth unless we are rebels against him. 
Truth is, we are in his hands anyhow; let us’ be 
there voluntarily and gladly. If we are his own 
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he will suffer no man nor devil to pluck us out 
of his hands. 

We do not know what the future holds in glad 
or sad surprise, but we do know that life or Bes 
his mercy underlies. 

One translation of this text ends ‘‘and he shall 
bring to pass all that thou dost need.’’? Not all 
our ambitions, not all our desires, not all our vain 
projects, but all that we need. Let us fulfil the 
conditions of the promise and our God, whoever 
we may be and wherever we may be, will without 
doubt bring us everything we need. 

We should not be anxious about what materials 
we must get together to bridge the dark turbulent 
river of disaster flowing out there in the coming 
months. Doubtless we shall find, as on many other 
occasions when we loaded ourselves down with 
lumber and hauled it for months to the river that 
we saw in our fears, that when we come up to it 
the river is not there. Take David’s text and sing 
with the Christian poet of the ‘‘Eternal Good- 
ness.’’ 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


Ir 


Is your way a difficult way? Have you a task 
that is apparently impossible? Then faith in God 
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is the first essential. That is an equipment that 
fits you for the impossible. By it men have re- 
moved mountains, subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouths of lions, quenched the power of fire, es- 
caped the edge of the sword, out of weakness were 
made strong, waxed mighty in war, turned to flight 
armies of aliens. 

If God is your partner, no task is too difficult. 
Years ago I quoted this text to a tenant farmer’s 
boy in West Texas, who up to that time had never 
had more than a quarter of a dollar in money for 
his own. He stood starving for an education, 
penniless and friendless. Taking this text as his 
guide he surmounted every difficulty, graduated 
from high school, from university, and from semi- 
nary and is now in the forefront of Southern pro- 
fessors, having gone recently to take a chair in 
one of our greatest universities. ‘‘I can do all 
things through Christ that strengtheneth me’’ is at 
the bottom of righteous achievement and is the 
underlying secret of the very noblest history. 


Til 


Is your way an unequal way? Have you done 
as the good men of old often did, looked around 
you and seen the wicked enjoying prosperity while 
you in your effort to be consecrated have suffered 
privation and much else? Have you asked why 
condition does not correspond with conduct? 
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Have you fretted because there is often such dis- 
parity between well-doing and well-being? ‘‘Fret 
not thyself because of evil doers, neither be thou 
envious against the workers of iniquity, for they 
shall soon be cut down like the grass and wither 
as the green herb.’’ Follow the admonition of the 
text. ~ 

Despite all temporary conditions Infinite Love 
rules, righteousness is gain, all sin is tragic loss 
—this is grandly, eternally true. Hven now we 
see retribution at work on those who for a time 
are prosperous and successful in their sin. But 
the drama of life is not over—wait until the final 
acts. The tree that waves its branches so proudly 
in the forest is already rotten at heart, its fruit 
is diseased and when the storm arrives it will come 
crashing down. 

But in the years to come retribution will show 
itself complete. The seed of the wicked shall be 
cut off; they shall not prosper. But it is impos- 
sible to reckon finally with any life until the final 
judgment, because all its work is not until then 
accomplished. But then the force of its example 
and influence, perpetuated long after death, will 
be reckoned with along with its deeds, and full 
justice will be done. Trust all this to God to bring 
to pass. 


IV 


Is your way a misunderstood way? Have you 
seen a vision which is not seen by others? Have 
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your motives been misunderstood? Have you 
been misrepresented and maligned? If so, you 
have the consolation that nearly everybody else 
that has ever seriously tried to serve the world 
and live worthily has suffered the same misfor- 
tune. But cling to the text. God will vindicate 
you and establish your character as in the noon- 
day. The mists and clouds may obscure the sun, 
but they cannot permanently hide it. Patriarchs, 
prophets, apostles, teachers, reformers, philan- 
thropists have found it so and it will be so for- 
ever. 


v 


Is your way a troubled way? Have you en- 
countered some fierce trial? Have you suffered 
some tragic bereavement? Then, if ever, you need 
the refuge of this text. What God does now we 
know not, but we shall know hereafter. We must 
rest patiently for him to reveal his loving pur- 
poses and justify his ways to men. Meantime we 
have his unfailing presence, if we are about his 
work. In answer to Queen Victoria as to the 
search of his matchless exploration and evangeli- 
sation in Africa, David Livingstone said it was 
the inspiration of Christ’s promise, ‘‘Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.’’ 

‘“‘That,’’ said Livingstone, ‘‘is the word of a 
gentleman of the strictest and most sacred honour, 
so that is the end of the matter.’’ 
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When the pioneer preacher died fifty-four years 
ago in a Texas village he left eight children for 
his widow to mother. During his last illness he 
had preached from his cot under the trees and 
fourteen souls had been saved. The kind-hearted 
people laid his mortal remains away and offered 
assistance to the bereaved family. The brave 
mother replied: ‘‘Trust in the Lord and do good, 
so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily thou 
shalt be fed.’’ By her diligence and industry she 
was able to keep her family from distress, to teach 
them self-support and to educate them. When 
they were grown and self-supporting, she adopted 
a student for the ministry each year to whom she 
gave substantial aid. True, she had no sources 
of income save her needlework, but when she was 
eighty-nine years old she was paying regularly 
into the treasury of her church a modest sum, and 
was still giving help to a struggling student. At 
this time some of the surviving Christians, who 
were led to faith in the Savior about the couch 
of her dying husband a little while ago, heard she 
was still living and they with their children and 
children’s children sent her a marvelous shower 
of gifts for that eighty-ninth anniversary of her 
birth. Among those who called to offer congratu- 
lations was an honoured pastor who had been as- 
sisted through college by her help. As he spoke 
his gratitude he caught up her knotted hands and 
kissed her twisted fingers that had wrought by 
their craft the education of the minister. But no 
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one’s gratitude is adequate to express the inspira- 
tion given by a life such as hers. 


VI 


Is your way a sinful way? Have you come to 
see your ingratitude, your disobedience, your neg- 
lect, your awful guilt as it stands against God? 
This text cites the way, and the only way to sal- 
vation. The times are prolific of the ways in 
which men may be saved. There is salvation by 
eugenics and salvation by social service. There 
is salvation by talking spirits and salvation by 
pleasant thoughts. There is salvation by legisla- 
tion and salvation by sanitation. But there is, in 
fact, only one salvation. There is no other way 
but Jesus. 

_ We must all come alike with our guilt too deep 
for human remedies to the one sovereign, divine 
Remedy as did the man who said, 


“Tn vain I’ve tried a thousand ways, 
My fears to quell, my hopes to raise, 
But what I need through all my days 

Is Jesus.” 


As with Pilgrim in Bunyan’s story the burden 
on our souls will never fall off until we stand be- 
fore Christ’s cross—then it will roll down into 
his sepulchre and be buried forever. 


XV 
THE NIGHT COMETH 


Text: “I must work the works of him that sent me 
while it is day: the night cometh when no man can 
work.”’—John 9: 4. 


I see in these words of Jesus the fine conscious- 
ness of a mission in life; I feel in them the throb 
of a mighty moral imperative, and the urge of a 
great emergency. 


I 


Jesus regarded his life as a mission. He was 
one sent. He was on a mission for his Father. 
That mission was to reveal the Father and to 
reconcile a lost world to him. It included living 
a perfect human life, teaching a perfect way of 
life, and dying for the world’s redemption. When 
this was all done Jesus could ery out in victory, 
“Tt is finished !’’ 

Eternal is the contrast between life as a mission 
and life as a career. The Babel-builders, when 
they said, ‘‘Go to now, let us make our name 
great,’’ sought a career. Abraham, when God 


called him to go out from country and kindred 
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and said ‘‘I will make thy name great,’’ accepted 
a mission. The Babel-builders perished miser- 
ably; Abraham lives forever. Alexander, Cesar, 
Napoleon and Kaiser William were ambitious for 
careers—Jesus preferred a mission. Their lives 
were monstrous; Jesus’ was infinitely great. 

The disciple must be as his Master. ‘There was 
a man sent from God whose name was John.’’ 
Until your name and mine may be read in place 
of John’s in that sentence, we have not discovered 
the meaning of life. Horace Bushnell enunciated 
this great doctrine in these classic words: ‘‘ Every 
human soul has a complete and perfect plan cher- 
ished for it in the heart of God—a divine biog- 
raphy marked out which it enters into life to live. 
This life rightly unfolded will be a complete and 
beautiful whole, an experience led on by God and 
unfolded by his secret nurture, as the trees and 
flowers by the secret nurture of the world; a 
drama cast in the mould of a perfect act with no 
part wanting; a divine study for the man himself 
and for others, a study that shall forever unfold, 
in wondrous beauty the love and faithfulness of 
God, great in its conception, great in the divine 
skill by which it is shaped, and above all, great 
in the momentous and glorious issues it prepares.”’ 


I 


The plan which is divinely made for us may be 
found, and the mission executed. Jesus voiced his’ 
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sense of duty to find his mission and to carry it 
out in that tremendous word ‘‘I must.’? How 
often it trembled upon his lips! Hear him at the 
age of twelve in the temple, saying, ‘‘Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business?’’ 
Hear him again when grown to manhood as he 
declares he must needs go through despised 
Samaria. Listen to him toward the close of those 
incomparable years of mission and ministry as 
he forewarns of the sufferings he must endure and 
how he must be lifted up on the Cross. That 
mighty imperative moved him in fulfilling the mis- 
sion of his life. 

It is the inescapable duty of every one of us to 
face, to find, and to fulfil the mission divinely ap- 
pointed for his life. Duty rises superior to diffi- 
culties. Our place is not under some juniper tree 
bewailing difficulty. At the very threshold, as 
Jesus entered on his mission, he encountered the 
devil and the temptations which taxed his body, 
mind and soul, but he found help toward victory 
in identically the same manner in which we may 
obtain moral mastery. Dr. Broughton tells when 
a young preacher he spoke on the text, ‘‘My God 
shall supply all your need according to his riches 
in glory by Christ Jesus’’; and set forth this 
precious promise. When he stepped down the 
pulpit stairs a sweet-faced old mother said to him, 
‘*Honey, that is not any promise at all—that is a 
great fact.’’ That which this mother in Israel had 
tested for fifty years as a great fact, millions more 
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have found to be true. There is no such thing as 
impossibility in the realm of life’s mission. 

Nor will duty permit one to languish in some 
doubting castle of unbelief. Doubt is apt to be 
paralysing. There is a will to believe. A cata- 
gorical imperative urges it. This is the victory 
—even your faith! Read the lesson of the heroes 
of faith.- There are no other kind. 

Least of all can one escape the sublime duty of 
making life a mission by lounging in some place 
of ease. To know how to abound is a lesson many 
never learn. Gladstone, so opulent in wealth and 
health and talent, knew how to abound and yet 
make of life a mission. But around us to-day are 
thousands like Dives of the Bible who are damned 
because they fare sumptuously every day, conform 
their lives to the world, and thus are doomed to a 
lost destiny. Life begins, continues and ends in 
themselves, and behold how little it is when meas- 
ured by good results that abide! 

Life is a mission—not a personal triumph. The 
greatest menace to society to-day is not in the 
negro rapist, not in the red radical, nor in the low- 
browed criminal. It is rather in the clever man, 
who has gifts and culture, who does not regard 
life as a trust, as a stewardship, with the grand 
objective of service. A life like that in its un- 
scrupulous, insatiable self-seeking may be more 
eruel than the storm, more deadly than the pesti- 
lence, and more desolating than war. The high- 
est duty of man is to consecrate all his powers 
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toward making of life a noble mission to humanity 
in the name and in the power of his Heavenly 
Father. 


Tit 


In these throbbing words of Jesus there is felt 
the keen sense of emergency, of the passing day 
and the coming night. Night has no terrors for 
those who have used the day well. It had none 
for Jesus who said, ‘‘I go to my Father.’’ When 
Sir Walter Scott carried his bride to their love- 
cottage she found on the face of the sun-dial in 
the garden the words, ‘‘The night cometh!’’ She 
was filled with misgivings. Could it mean that her 
blithesome, buoyant husband was secretly morbid? 
But it was not so. He could only remind himself 
of the emergency to get life’s work done, for he 
believed with Carlyle that ‘‘the only happiness a 
brave man wants is to get his work done.’’ And 
at the close of life’s day Sir Walter Scott went 
into rest without a tremor, soothed and sustained 
by the celestial words of The Book. 

But night has awful terrors for those who have 
misspent the day. Instead of fruitage there are 
empty hands. In place of tranquillity there is 
remorse. Instead of a calm prospect there is 
dismal foreboding. Out on the plains of Texas 
there lived a man who counted his fertile acres 
by the thousand, whose balance at the bank was 
the largest of any in the town, whose riches in 
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stocks and bonds were great. His friend, the 
doctor, had cared for his health during all the 
years of his busy career. But now, in his old age, 
he was sick unto death. He said to the doctor, 
““T’ll be all right, surely.’? The doctor said, 
‘‘Friend, you need now a greater doctor than I 
can be to you. You need the Great Physician.’’ 
After a little the sick man turned his wild eyes 
toward his friend again and cried in desperation, 
““Pull me out, doctor—pull me out!’’ Those pierc- 
ing cries he uttered again and again, as he sank 
lower into the depths of the night. With horrible 
imprecations and maddening despair he cried, 
‘Pull me out, doctor,—pull me out!’’ A com- 
panion of the years said he never understood what 
hell meant until he saw the spirit of that man go 
out alone into the night. He had lost his life, 
and what shall a man give in exchange for his 
life? The whole world? It is not enough! 


XVI 


THE FULFILMENT OF LIFE 


Text: “I came not to destroy, but to fulfil.”— 
Matthew 5:17. 


The deficiencies of human beings are depress- 
ing. Few things in this human world are more 
pathetic. We are a race of shortcomers. There 
is a strange incompleteness about us all, a lament- 
able falling short. Itis physically apparent. The 
perfect physique has never yet been found. A 
little while ago the newspapers made much ado 
over the discovery of a girl who had perfect legs, 
but the individual has not yet been produced who 
could exhibit perfect eyes, ears, limbs, organs and 
no functional discrepancy. A day with Jesus in 
Galilee, as he went about his manifold ministry 
of healing must have been a most revealing ex- 
perience. A day with a popular physician or a 
great surgeon in a modern city would open the 
eyes of most of us to the vast amount of human 
infirmity all about us. Every member of the great 
human family is in some way afflicted. 

But even more evident is our moral deficiency. 
In none is a single virtue perfected. Moses was 
the meekest man, yet he missed the promised land 


because he smote the rock. John was the most 
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loving, but he it was who wanted to call down fire 
from heaven to destroy those from whom he dif- 
fered. In none are all the virtues to be found. 
Jesus, the Son of Man, the God-man, alone com- 
bined the sum of virtues in a single life. He alone 
showed the perfection of each virtue and displayed 
them in harmonious, all-glorious combination, 
‘‘The crystal Christ.’’ 

This state of human deficiency points to the 
Bible fact of sin. Some tragic lapse or loss has 
befallen us. We have missed the mark. There 
is a kind of inner cleavage at the very centre of 
personality, a certain maladjustment of life, a 
wasting disease which has fastened itself upon us. 
A fatal inability is ours to bring the actual up to 
the ideal, to get beyond the partial for the com- 
plete. Like the ‘‘lost’’ son of whom Jesus tells us 
in the parable, each of us is beside himself, be- 
neath himself, or out of his true self. How to 
realise that better self, how to be Dr. Jekyll in- 
stead of Mr. Hyde, how to be the man I would be 
instead of the man I am, how to attain unto the 
full measure of a man, is life’s problem. 

The problem is solved in Jesus. He has the 
secret of life’s fulfilment. His mission was not to 
destroy weak humanity but to save it and per- 
fect it. 

‘‘The bruised reed he will not break, but 
strengthen and sustain; the smoking flax he will 
not quench’’—he is the arrester of incipient evil 
and the completer of incipient good. He is physi- 
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cian to the sick and savior to the sinful. And he 
who hath begun a good work in you will perfect 
it unto the day of Jesus Christ, is the hope assured 
for all who follow him. 

How Christ fulfills life is seen in four ways. 

1. He imparts a new life. To Nicodemus, the 
theologian, Jesus called_Christian experience a 
new birth, which in its simplest meaning is an 
entering into life. Thus Simon is introduced to 
Jesus and finds a redemptive power filling his life, 
transforming him from the pliable man he was into 
a man with rocklike firmness. New wine cannot 
be poured in old wine-skins, and the abundant, 
eternal life which Jesus Christ gives to us must 
have a new nature into which it may be put. Re- 
ceive Christ and at once we become conscious of a 
new power in our beings making all things new. 

2. He sets up a new ideal. When Jacob met 
God at Jabbok his name was changed to Israel. 
He was to be no longer a supplanter but a prince. 
God has a perfect ideal for every life. It is ex- 
pressed in God’s will for that life. In taking the 
higher we must surrender the lower. For Simon, 
humility must be substituted for impetuosity; rev- 
erence for presumption; prudence for rashness; 
calm strength for weak violence, in order that he 
may become Cephas, which means a stone. The 
ideal is in the adorable person of Jesus who is to 
be followed. He carried out his Father’s will in 
all his earthly life. The vision of this new mean- 
ing of the will of God in human life is revealed 
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in Jesus’ pattern-life. It then becomes a far- 
reaching beacon-light to guide us through all 
places of perplexity. 

3. He sounds a new call. Following Christ 
means a new enthusiasm for humanity, to love our 
neighbours as ourselves, to give ourselves unto the 
uttermost in service, no longer to lust but to love. 
Oh, the transfiguring power of a loving service! 
When base selfishness gives place to noble service, 
then there is surprising self-realisation. The 
finest flowering of human character has been found 
in the fields of human service. Is it a quenchless 
love? It may be seen in Bernard of Clairveaux. 
Is it a boundless pity? We behold it in Florence 
Nightingale, ‘‘the Lady with the Lamp.’’ Is it 
sublime courage? It is in the steadfast Washing- 
ton striking for human freedom. Trooping out of 
every tribe and nation beneath the sun come forth 
the servants of humanity resplendent in their 
crowned characters. 

4. He creates anew hope. He brought life and 
immortality to light. That which science says is 
a rational guess; that which prophets, philoso- 
phers, poets, seers, the great mountain-peak men 
of the past have wistfully set up as a warrantable 
hypothesis; that which religionists, of all faiths, 
had universally clung to in their creeds and rites, 
Jesus made certain. We can receive with abso- 
lute confidence his assurance: ‘‘In my Father’s 
house are many mansions; if it were not so I would 
have told you. I go to prepare a place for you; 
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and if I go and prepare a place for you I will 
come again, and receive you unto myself that 
where I am there ye may be also.’’ The resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, the best attested fact of history, 
is the unshakable foundation of a great hope. 
‘‘Hvery man that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself even as he is pure.’? Sherwood Hddy, 
apostle to college students the world over, in a 
priceless chapter on immortality, says: ‘‘All fear 
is excluded from the life that knows this faith at 
the full. Such an experience made simple fisher- 
men into world apostles. It made Saul of Tarsus 
into Paul the herald of the Christian civilisation of 
Europe. It made the noble army of martyrs, 
prophets and saints of the centuries. As one 
young officer wrote from Flanders, ‘Mother, I 
have seen death and death is indescribable, but 
under the Shadow of the Almighty I have found 
a peace greater than the terrors of death.’ ”’ 

The contrast of life without such a hope may 
be seen in the closing moments of a young man in 
Texas as he talked with his atheistic father in 
the quiet farmhouse far out in the fields. The 
young man said, ‘‘Father, you taught me there 
is no reality in Christ, that there is no resurrec- 
tion after death, that there is no immortal soul. 
J am dying now. When I am gone, I do not want 
you to bury me in the Christian cemetery, but out 
there by the horse lot, so that every time you go 
to feed the stock, you will remember you said that 
in the long future we are no better than the 
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brutes.’? In such bitterness he died. His father, 
the leader of a club of atheists, could not utter the 
hollow words of his cold and barren philosophy, 
but sat comfortless amid his stony grief. Does 
death end all or complete all? 

The great new hope which Christ turns into 
certainty spells fulfilment, the completion of all 
that life in its limitations does not allow. My be- 
loved teacher, John S. Tanner, died at the age of 
thirty-three, just as life opened out into illimitable 
usefulness. To his students and to thousands of 
others it seemed the inscrutable blasting of a star, 
leaving us in blackest night. But we were brought 
back to the firm ground of Christian hope and into 
the light by that matchless preacher of the gospel, 
Dr. B. H. Carroll, when he said at the grave of 
our adored leader: ‘‘I stood on a faraway shore 
and saw a stately column of Parian marble rise 
until it touched the skies. In rapture and admira- 
tion I beheld it. Then suddenly it was rudely 
broken in twain, and the heart of the dreamer was 
sad. But I looked again, and I saw, the clouds 
had lowered and obscured the upper portion, and 
the column was unbroken still. It is so with his 
life. It is not broken; its continuity is undis- 
turbed; death has only veiled its loftier heights!’ 


THA END 
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